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BY WILLIAM SINCLAIR LORD. 





As some greet tree that deeper, day by day, 

Takes root into the earth—some hardy oak 

That firmer stands for every tempest stroke, 

And grapples with huge rocks which bar 
its way— 

Doth push abroad, into the winds that sway, 

New branches and new buds, which suns 
provoke 

To leaves of living green, until they cloak 

Its trunk in beauty, and new strength dis- 
play— 

So does the human soul, when torn with 
grief, 

Grow stronger for the trial and the pain, 

Reach out for truths that know not time or 
change, 

And hold them fast until they bring relief, 

While hope and gladness blossom out again 

In beauty new and wonderful and strange. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The South African war is costing 
England about $5,000,000 a week. If the 
economical and housekeeping sex had the 
Parliamentary vote, it is likely that they 
would object to so large a butcher’s bill. 





The Woman Suffrage Associations may 
now discuss the question, ‘‘Are the men of 
Kentucky too emotional to be allowed to 
take part in politics?” 


—-_- 





Women in large numbers continue to 
offer to go to South Africa to nurse the 
wounded, both British and Boers, and 
their patriotism is commended on all 
sides. When it is a question of women’s 
going to some distant and dangerous 
place on an errand of mercy, Bishop Vin- 
cent and Dr. Buckley forthwith forget 
their favorite maxim that ‘‘a woman’s 
place is at home.” But how they would 
shudder if it were proposed to let any 
woman go five minutes’ walk to cast her 
ballot! 
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The most entertaining episode of the 
recent legislative hearing on woman suf- 
frage in Massachusetts was a skirmish be- 
tween Dr. Lyman Abbott and Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, in which Mrs. Howe decidedly 
got the better of her clerical opponent. 
Dr. Abbott insisted that the fact of most 
women’s being opposed, or at least indif- 
ferent, on the suffrage question, was a 
conclusive argument against the reform. 








MISS SUSAN 





Mrs. Howe said: ‘‘May I ask one ques- 
tion? Were the twelve apostles wrong in 
trying to bring about a better social con- 
dition when almost the whole community 
was against them?’’ Dr, Abbott answered 
rather flippantly, ‘“‘I suppose that ques- 
tion is asked merely for rhetorical effect.”’ 
This put Mrs. Howe on her mettle. After 
Dr. Abbott had finished his speech she 
rose and said: 


The gentleman bas referred to the divi- 
sion of our sex on this question. I must 
go back to my New Testament; and I do 
so with an unsophisticated mind, for I 
have never been taught to regard its pre- 
cepts as matters of mere rhetoric. In the 
parable of the Ten Virgins, we are told 
that five of them were wise and five were 
foolish. Their numbers were quite evenly 
balanced, but it does not follow that they 
were equally in the right. When the 
bridegroom came, those of them who 
were ready went in with him to the mar- 
riage. The bridegroom for whom we are 
waiting is Heavenly Justice and Civilized 
Progress. I hope that those of us who 
have the proper oil in our lamps will be 
allowed to go in to the marriage, and that 
the others will in time obtain that oil and 
follow us; and [ hope Dr. Abbott will not 
be the only man left without a wedding 
garment! 


The audience applauded vigorously. 





— oo 





MISS SUSAN B. ANTHONY. 


Miss Susan B. Anthony, who, against 
the persuasions of a multitude of her 
friends, has announced her retirement 
from the presidency of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association, 
needs no introduction to the readers of 
the WomANn’s JOURNAL. Her life-long 
labors for the cause of equal rights are 
known to all, and during National Con- 
vention week they will be the theme of 
manifold eloquent speeches, which will 
appear later in the reports. 

Sadia 
MRS. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT. 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt was born in 
Ripon, Wis. One of her grandfathers 
fought on the American side in the Revo- 
lutionary War; her other grandfather 
lived in Canada, but moved to the United 
States because of his sympathy with the 
young government. Mrs. Catt thus comes 
honestly by her disbelief in ‘‘taxation 
without representation.” 

Her parents, Lucius Lane and Maria 
Clinton, were both born at Potsdam, N.Y., 
but moved to Wisconsin. When their 
daughter was seven years old they moved 
to Charles City, Ia., where the young girl 
grew up. She was educated at the State 
Industrial College of Iowa, after which she 
took a special course in law. For three 
years she was principal of the High 
School and General Superintendent of 





B. ANTHONY. 


Schools in Mason City, Ia, Even thus 
early, she showed her generalship, ina 
little incident recalled by the Mason City 
Globe when Mrs. Catt addressed a suffrage 


convention in that city last October. The 
Globe said: 
Time has been good to Mrs. Catt. Al- 


ways regarded as a handsome woman, she 
is more charming than ever. She has lost 
none of the positiveness of character and 
conviction that marked her when she was 
superintendent of the city schools here, 
and won her fight for the graduating class 
against the school board, who had decided 











to banish flowers on graduation day. The 
flower champions won; and, with her 
characteristic way of announcing the vic- 
tory without rudely heralding it on her 
sleeve, the class motto told the whole 
story in the words, ‘‘We have fought the 
good fight.” 














In 1884, she was married to Leo Chap- 
man, editor of the Mason City Republican, 
of which they became joint owners and 
editors. Mr. Chapman encouraged her to 
write, and her gifts in this line already 
began to attract attention. At the end of 
a year they sold the Republican, and Mr, 
Chapman went to the Pacific Coast to find 
a more active field of labor. While there 
he sickened with typhoid fever, and died 
in San Francisco. Mrs. Chapman re- 
mained in that city for a year, doing gen- 
eral newspaper work, and was the first 
woman reporter in San Francisco. Dur- 
ing her life there she became familiar with 
tbe hardships and privations of working 
women in great cities, and for the first 
time realized the temptations that beset 
poor girls thrown upon their own re- 
sources, Some sad cases of despair finally 
leading to ruined character came under 
her direct notice. After one particularly 
distressing incident of this nature, she 
resolved that the rest of her life, with 
whatever ability God had given her, 
should be expended in making the work- 
ing women of the United States respecta- 
ble and respected, and their right to labor 
unquestioned. 

With this purpose she went upon the 
platform as a lecturer upon general topics, 
thinking to gain a foothold in this way. 
It was not long before the suffrage cause 
claimed her attention. Mrs. Margaret 
Campbell, of lowa, early recognized her 
extraordinary ability, and had much to 
do with bringing her into the suffrage 


work. Since 1890 she has devoted herself 
to it. For two years she acted as State 
lecturer and organizer for the Iowa 


W.S. A., with marked success, raising all 
her expenses and replenishing the treas- 
ury as well, 

In 1891 she married Mr. George W. 
Catt, president of the Atlantic, Gulf and 
Pacific Company, Engineers and Con- 
tractors. Mr. Catt stands high in his 
profession, has planned and _ superin- 
tended many large public works, and is 
now building two dry docks for the gov- 
ernment, one at Mare Island, San Fran- 
cisco, the other at League Island, Phila- 
delphia. He is a strong believer in equal 
suffrage, contributes generously to its 
funds, and is in hearty sympathy with all 
his wife’s reform work. 

Mrs. Catt was a woman of too much 
power for her work to be limited to one 
State, and she was soon drafted into the 
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MRS. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT. 





service of the National American Woman 

Suffrage Association. At that time the 

annual income of the Association, except 

in special campaigns, was only $2,000 a 

year. It has risen to 15,000 a year, owing 
(Concluded on page 46.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


THe Princess Satm-SALm will not 
undertake the superintendence of the 
nursing for the Boers in South Africa, 
owing to her husband’s disagreement with 
the War Office. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH, of Roumania, gives 
public lectures, but is also expert with 
her needle. Ata recent doll show in Ber- 
lin, a leading feature was a collection of 
dolls dressed entirely by her. 


QUEEN VICTORIA has given orders that 
no horse in the royal stables shall have its 
tail docked. This has affected English 
styles, and shipments of carriage horses 
from this country to England have lately 
been ordered without docked tails. 


Mrs. Mary Lowe DICKINSON, one of 
the honorary presidents of the National 
Council of Women, finding that there was 
danger of a deficit in the treasury, promptly 
contributed $450, which put the balance 
on the right side, The Council's triennial 
report will soon be issued. 


Mrs. Pua@spe Hearst, of California, 
maintains the Hearst free library and 
reading-room at Lead, S. D., paying all the 
expenses. It contains 6,000 volumes and 
is largely patronized, although Lead is 
situated in the Black Hills region, Mrs. 
Hearst is interested in the welfare of the 
district, as she owns a large share of the 
stock of the Homestake Mining Company, 


Miss SEWELL, the English lady who 
wrote “Black Beauty,’’ sold the manu- 
script to a publisher for twenty pounds. 
Chiefly through the efforts of the Ameri- 
can Humane Society, more than two mil- 
lion copies have been putin circulation. 
Mr. Angell, editor of Our Dumb Animals, 
who has procured the printing of 220,000 
copies, is now directing the translation of 
the book into various languages, 


Miss CLAIRE HELENA FercGuson, of 
Salt Lake City, holds the unique position 
of a woman deputy sheriff. Her duties in- 
clude serving papers, civil and criminal; 
notifying jurors, and caring for insane 
women on their way to the State asylum. 
She does not make arrests. In many ways 
she acts as the Sheriff's representative. 
Miss Ferguson is under twenty five years 
of age, attractive, and good at all outdoor 
sports. She means to study law after her 
term as deputy sheriff expires. 


Mrs. I. L. Hruwis, State organizer in 
Iowa for mothers’ clubs, reports that there 
are mothers’ clubs in eighty out of the 
ninety-nine counties of Iowa, and that 
mothers’ meetings are held in each 
school every Friday afternoon. The Na- 
tional Congress of Mothers will be held 
in Des Moines, May 21 to 26. The Iowa 
women have promised to entertain one 
thousand “mothers” in their homes dur- 
ing the meetings. The other five thou- 
sand or more will be cared for at reduced 
rates in good hotels. The schools will be 
closed during the convention, and busi- 
ness houses will be decorated. 


Mrs. WARING, wife of Colonel War- 
ing, has brought a suit for damages 
in the United States Circuit Court 
against the F. C. Austin Manufacturing 
Company, an Illinois corporation doing 
business in New York City, for infringe- 
ment of her patent rights as inventor of 
“improved receptacles for street sweep- 
ings.”” She also asks for an accounting 
and an injunction. Mrs. Waring says that 
the Austin company, without her permis- 
sion, is making and selling the receptacles 
which she invented. The amount of dam- 
ages asked for is not stated, but the ac- 
counting, if granted, will show the extent 
of the alleged infringement and the sum 
to which in equity she is entitled. 


Mrs. M. H. WALKER, of Denver, Col., 
has been appointed matron of the Arapahoe 
County jail for a second term. Her work 
in charge of the women and little boys in 
the jail has been commended by al] 
charitable and philanthropic persons in- 
terested in the condition of the public in- 
stitutions. Mrs. Walker has a warm 
sympathy for the prisoners, tempered with 
a wise judgment of character, which 
makes her invaluable. For young girls in 
jail for the first time, who show a desire 
to reform, she secures positions where 
they will have good surroundings and a 
chance to do better. At her suggestion 
the Woman’s Club and the Civic Federa- 
tion have appointed committees to co- 
operate in this work. The little boys, 
too, mere children some of them, who are 
sent to the county jail, are fortunate in 
being under the care of a motherly, warm- 
hearted woman. 
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WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

The Methodist church at Novi, Mich., 
is thought to be the only one in the world 
where all the officers, except the pastor, 
are women. The women did not seek the 
offices, but took them as a matter of 
necessity. The church affairs were man- 
aged negligently, the money for the pas- 
tor’s salary was not raised, the attendance 
was dwindling, and everything was run- 
ning down. Something had to be done. 
Consequently, at the last quarterly con- 
ference, the pastor recommended that the 
following women be made the official 
board: Trustees, Mrs. Sarah C. Taylor, 
Mrs. Wm. Vanfleet, Mrs. Ella Spencer, 
Mrs. Jennie Bloomer, and Mrs. Lilian 
Levenworth. Mrs. Taylor was elected 
chairman of the board. She had for some 
time been secretary of the township Sun- 
day School Association, and an officer of 
the Farmers’ Club. Mrs. Vanfleet was 
made secretary, Mrs, Spencer, treasurer, 
Mrs. Taylor and Mrs. Levenworth, stew- 
ards, Mrs. Sarah J. Hulett, class leader, 
and Miss Lulu Becker, president of the 
Epworth league branch. All the offices 
in the Sunday school were also filled with 
women. At first the community felt 
shocked, and the men of the church ag- 
grieved. But the success of the women’s 
administration has reconciled every one 
to the new departure. The pastor's salary 
is paid promptly, money is raised to meet 
all church expenses, members have been 
added, and the congregations have grown 
beyond expectation. Seymour Devereux, 
the oldest male member of the church, 
said he thought at first it was a case of 
‘*hen-pecked husband,’’ but he has now 
come to the conclusion that it may be 
a case of “‘horse-car versus electricity.’ 
The Detroit News-Tribune devotes two 
columns and a half to a history of the 
church, and gives the portraits of all the 
women officials. After recording Mr. 
Devereux’s conversion, it says: 

Other representative men of the town 
all had good words for the ladies, whose 
pluck and business tact they greatly ad- 
mired. One gentleman hit the thing 
pretty correctly when he said: “The 
minister had a dead horse on his hands, 
and had to get rid of it.’’ The pastor, 
Rev. C. E. Marvin, is a young man of ex- 
ceptional ability, and Renny up to 
date. He seems to be pleased with the 
novelty of an “all lady official family” 
about him, and when he goes to Con- 
ference next year, he will have a report 
to render that will be convincing when 
the question of the eligibility of women 
in the church management shall come up 
for discussion. 

Rev. Amanda Deyo has taken the pastor- 
ate of the Universalist church at Spring- 
field, Penn. The parish has been in 
charge of Rev. Emma E. Bailey, in con- 
nection with Troy, but Miss Bailey’s 
home duties compel her to give up a part 
of her work. The parish also wishes to 
have a minister all the time. Mrs. Deyo 
has long been desired as pastor, and now 
that she is relieved of her duties in con- 
nection with the Universal Peace Union, 
she has accepted the call and begun her 
work. 

Mrs. Houghton, wife of Rev. Jas. 
Houghton, pastor of the Universalist 
church at Roann, Ind., acceptably fills 
her husband’s pulpit, when he is ill or 
is called away. Four or five places in 
northern Indiana are on Mr. Houghton’s 
list of appointments. Another wife who 
is practically an assistant pastor to her 
husband is Mrs. East, wife of Rev. 
Charles R. East, who recently took charge 
of the Universalist Church at Harriman, 
Tenn. 

The Woman's Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety of the M. E, Church supports 700 
Bible readers, 63 boarding-schools, 12 
orphanages, 17 training schools, and has 
about 18,000 girls and women in its 
schools. 

Miss Blackmore, of Singapore, has ad- 
ministered baptism to one or two sick 
women when it was not possible to have 
the rite performed by an ordained minis- 
ter. This irregularity is approved by 
Bishop Thoburn, because baptism “‘digs 
atrench’”’ about the dying and secures 
Christian burial for the dead, and thus 
prevents the fighting and drunkenness 
which often accompany a heathen funeral. 

Mrs. S. M. I. Henry, for over twenty 
years national evangelist of the W. C. 
T. U., died at Graysville, Tenn., on Jan. 
15. Mrs. Henry was the daughter of a 
Methodist preacher, and one of her sons 
is pastor of a M. E. church in Salt Lake 
City. She was a worker in the Methodist 
church until a few years ago, when she 
joined the Seventh Day Adventists, and 
her latter years have been spent largely in 
the service of that denomination, both in 
evangelistic work and by her writings. 
The winter of 1894-95 she resided in Chi- 
cago, and was leader of the noor. meetings 
in Willard Hall, and also had charge of 
the gospel meetings for men at the 
Bethesda mission. She was well known and 
well beloved as author, lecturer, and 
evangelist. The Union Signal says of her: 

Those in attendance at the Seattle Con- 
vention remember how frail and delicate 





she seemed as she sat on the front seat 
with the evangelists. In her plain black 
gown, with the white kerchief crossed over 
her breast, she looked the embodiment of 
peace and repose. Thousands of saved 
men and women to-day bless and revere 
the name of Mrs, Henry. 

The programme for the Ecumenical, or 
World-Embracing, Conference on Foreign 
Missions, which is to be held in New York 
City from April 21 to May 1, includes the 
following outline of topics relating to 
women’s work: Women’s share in foreign 
missions; home department; the condition 
of women in non-Christian countries, and 
special efforts in their behalf; the training 
of Bible women and the development of 
voluntary workers; survey of woman’s 
work; special conferences on ev2ugelistic 
work; educational work; medical work; 
work for young women and children; 
literature and the financial problem. 

A beautiful house of worship was dedi- 
cated, free of debt, on Jan. 16, by the 
Congregationalists of Beemer, Neb. Work 
on the building was begun by the women, 
who bought the brick for the foundation, 
drove to the brickkiln, and hauled the 
first two or three loads. Since then all 
have worked together in energetic fashion 
to complete a structure of modern style, 
creditable to church and to town. Rev. 
Mrs. E, B. Perkins is pastor of the church 
at Clarke, Neb. 

At Custer, S. D., the Congregational 
church building has been improved at a 
cost of $350. The pastor, Mrs. Katherine 
Radford, has been on the field eighteen 
months, and is called to the permanent 
pastorate with an increase of $200 in 
salary. 

Revs. A. E. and Alice K. Wright, pastors 
of the Prospect Heights Universalist 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., have resigned, 
The Universalist Leader says, ‘It will be 
a fortunate church that secures the ser- 
vices of these two.”’ 

Rev. Frances E. Cheney has accepted a 
call to the pastorate of the Universalist 
church at Greenup, Ill. She will reside 
with her people, and they will have ser- 
vices half the time. The Good Hope 
church, near Casey, will also be served by 
her. Rev. Sarah L, Stoner, who is preach- 
ing for Universalist churches in Indiana, 
has taken up her residence at Pendleton. 

A minister in San Francisco says of 
women in the pulpit: 

The chief opposition to women pastors 
comes from ministers of the poorest and 
and least qualified class. Some of the 
older and more conservative ministers, 
bishops, and the like, do not look with 
much pleasure on a woman in the pulpit. 
Still, many congregations in the United 
States are now ready for women ministers. 

F. M. A. 
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SINGLE TAX WOMEN AT WASHINGTON. 


As a number of women interested in 
the single tax wish to attend the National 
American Woman Suffrage Convention to 
be held in Washington, Feb. 8 to 14, the 
conference of single tax women has been 
postponed to that date. This will enable 
the single tax visitors to take advantage 
of the railroad rates, and also to meet 
many women interested in economic re- 
search, The members of the Woman’s 
Single Tax Club of Washington will 
afford entertainment for any visitors who 
will advise them of their coming. The 
secretary is Miss Helena Mitchell, No. 600 
Maryland Avenue, N. E., Washington, 
D.C. Theclub will give a reception on 
the evening of Monday, Feb. 12, at the 
home of the secretary. 

—~<—> 
FARMERS’ WIVES AND BACTERIA. 

The increasing interest that women in 
England are taking in agricultural indus- 
tries has led the Lady Warwick Agricul- 
tural Association to establish a class in 
bacteriology for farmers’ wives and 
daughters at Reading. The microscope 
will be used in the lectures, and the ap- 
plication of the subject to practical agri- 
cultural questions will be considered. 

W. B. Bottomley, professor of botany 
in King's College, London, said in a re- 
cent lecture that most people thought all 
bacteria were dangerous. That was not 
so. Most of them were useful, and not 
one of the persons present would be alive 
but for bacteria. Bacteria were every- 
where, in the water they drank, and in 
every inch of soil, and were the agents of 
life and death. Bacteria were always 
with them, and therefore it behooved 
them to know something about them. 

The first picture thrown on the screen 
showed the three forms of bacteria, the 
rounded ones, the rod-shaped, and the 
spiral. By an analysis of some ice-cream 
from astall in St. Pancras, it was found 
that a third of a teaspoonful contained 
over three millions of germs. That being 
80, it was necessary that the ‘‘up-to-date” 
ice-cream vendor should be above sus- 
picion. 

Another picture showed the bacteria 
found in a drop of London drinking 
water. Since the purity of the water and 
milk supply depends on the city govern- 








ment and the honesty of the inspectors, 
this illustrates anew the truth of Mrs. 
Charlotte Perkins Stetson’s remark, that 
politics is “not outside the home, but 
inside the baby.” 

The lecturer said, Supposing they were 
able to kill off all bacteria, what would 
be the result? Disease would disappear; 
there would be no fevers, no smallpox, 
no need for a tuberculosis commission, 
and even toothache would be a thing of 
the past. Boils and carbuncles would be 
unknown; milk would not turn sour, 
butter would not become rancid, nor 
meat spoil. But the butter would be quite 
tasteless; there would be no vegetables, 
because farmers would not be able to 
utilize the action of the bacteria. There 
would be no cheese, ‘‘and what would the 
poor smokers do for tobacco? They were 
absolutely dependent upon bacteria for 
the flavor of the tobacco.” If they could 
get food they would not be able to assimi- 
late it, because the bacteria which are 
always in the body produce beneficent 
changes essential to digestion. There- 
fore they would perish without bacteria. 





A WYOMING ELECTION. 

An amusing incident lately happened 
to a young Illinois woman visiting one of 
the equal suffrage States. She described 
it in a private letter to Mrs. Carrie Chap- 
man Catt, who thinks the joke so good 
that she wishes to share it with the read- 
ers of the WomAn’s JOURNAL. This 
young lady, Miss M. Lena Morrow, has 
been passing some time in Wyoming. She 
writes to Mrs. Catt: 

‘I must tell you a joke on myself. Last 
Tuesday was city election day in Chey- 
enne. About 8.30 A. M. I passed by the 
B. and M. depot, and noticing several 
carriages drive up and ladies get out and 
go into the depot, I said to myself, ‘There 
must be a funeral party coming in on the 
train.’ Everything was so quiet and or- 
derly, this was my first thought. I even 
looked around for the hearse, but, seeing 
none, I supposed the driver was exercis- 
ing his horses till the train should come 
in. As I came back from my errand, I 
observed on the back of one of the car- 
riages, ‘Vote the Republican Ticket,’ and 
it dawned upon me that it was an elec- 
tion that was being held in the depot and 
not a funeral. Now this is a bona fide 
case, and if I had not happened to see 
that sign, ‘Vote the Republican Ticket,’ 
I might have gone away from Cheyenne 
still thinking that that was a funeral in- 
stead of an election. The Cheyenne peo- 
ple did not seem to think it strange I 
should have made such a mistake, for a 
number of them told me that election 
days are the quietest of any in the year.” 





THE MAYOR OF DENVER ON SUFFRAGE. 


The Mayor of Denver addressed a recent 
meeting of the Colorado Equal Suffrage 
Association in that city. The Denver 
News says: 


Mayor H. V. Johnson went on record 
yesterday afternoon at the Colorado Equal 
Suffrage Association meeting as strongly 
in favor of suffrage, and as satisfied with 
the results so far in the State. 

It was an open meeting, and although a 
stormy afternoon, there was a good audi- 
ence. Paul Laurence Dunbar recited 
several poems, one especially fine being a 
tribute to Harriet Beecher Stowe. He 
was recalled several times, and much en- 
thusiasm was shown for his modest but 
impressive rendering of his poems. 

Mayor Johnson was received with great 
applause, which was doubled at the close 
of his paper. He gave an historical re- 
view of the evolution of woman from the 
earliest times, through the middle ages, 
down to the present day. He gave all the 
arguments used for and against suffrage, 
stating very distinctly that he agreed with 
the arguments in favor of the reform and 
had voted for it. He believed that none 
of the evil results prophesied had come to 
pass, and much good had been the out- 
come in all the States where suffrage ob- 
tains. He spoke of the reform laws which 
had been the direct result of women’s 
work in the Legislature, notably the 
State Home for Dependent Children, State 
Industria] School for Girls, the removal 
of emblems, the raising of the age of con- 
sent, joint guardianship of children, the 
signing of chattel mortgages by both hus- 
band and wife, and the injunction of the 
defendant by the plaintiff from making 
away with his or her property during the 
process of the suit. ‘In the last ten 
years, who cannot note the improvement 
in the condition of things in and around 
the voting places and elections? Some 
claim this is due to the Australian ballot 
system, but it is more the result of the 
presence of ladies at the polls. Now that 
they have the right, they cannot shirk it, 
and the women who do not regard it in 
this light either do so because they look 
upon it as business beneath them, or they 
treat politics with that supreme indif- 
ference with which so many men are 
accustomed to treatit. As this is despic- 
able in men, 80 it would be deplorable in 
women. 

“The day dawn of a higher and wider 
and more useful sphere in life is breaking 
for her, and we have reason to hope that 
ere long the glorious light of the high 
noon shall beam upon us, and that wo- 
man, the full and equal companion and 
complement of man, shall hand and hand 





and heart and heart, labor for the highest 
ideal and the most glorious conditions for 
the human race that the world has ever 
dreamed of.” 








HOME-MADE PEARLS. 

Recent experiments by the experts of 
the Fish Commission in Washington have 
proved that real pearls of high quality 
may be grown in an aquarium, fountains, 
fish-ponds, or in any other pools of water 
suited to mussels, oysters, and other mol- 
lusks that emit nacre, the beautiful irides- 
cent secretion of which pearls are made. 
Therefore there is no reason why every 
family cannot have its own pearl fishery. 

The pian of cultivation used in Japan, 
France, and the United States, was in- 
vented by the Chinese, who have followed 
it successfully for many generations. The 
shell is opened with a small instrument of 
mother-of-pearl, the mantle of the mol- 
lusk is gently lifted, and a particle of sand 
or other foreign matter is placed beneath 
it. The mollusks are then deposited in 
the water at a depth of from two to five 
feet, where they are fed with certain veg- 
etation which is supposed to increase the 
secretions. 

The French bore a hole through the 
shell and insert a particle of glass, around 
which the secretion will adhere. 

Pearls can be made of various colors by 
a simple process. Each mollusk deposits 
its own sort of nacre. The nacre of the 
fresh water mussel is pink. Pearl oys- 
ters will produce black, gray, or pure 
white pearls, according to the part of the 
oyster where the nucleus is lodged. At 
the National Museum in Washington there 
is an artificial pearl of exquisite pink 
color, as large as a pigeon’s egg. 


WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 

Lady Sarah Wilson is one of the best 
women war correspondents in South 
Africa. She is the sister of the late Duke 
of Marlborough and of the late Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill. Aa few weeks ago Lady 
Wilson was taken prisoner,but she wassoon 
after exchanged for a Boer at Mafeking. 
This woman’s bravery in taking the ride 
from Mafeking two hundred miles across 
the veldt, her untiring efforts in giving 
the London Daily Mail some of the best 
reports from the Transvaal, and her ad- 
mirable work as a Red Cross nurse, make 
her an interesting figure in the campaign. 

At the December meeting of the Denver 
Woman’s Press Club, Mrs. Catherine Wes- 
cott Romney, of Chicago, gave entertain- 
ing reminiscences of a newspaper woman's 
life on the frontier twenty years ago. 
Leadville and Durango were frontier 
towns when Mrs. Romney owned and ran 
a daily paper there. Her story is reported 
in the Denver News as follows: 

She was engaged in correspondence 
and local work in Leadville when the first 
reports began to come from the new camp 
of Durango. Determining to goin there 
with a newspaper, she purchased the 
plant of the defunct Leadville Times and 





started for her destination in the depth of | 


winter. The railroad ended at Cumbres, 
in the Sangre de Cristo range. Thence 
she had to push on by wagon. So devious 
was the route that Mrs. Romney and her 
type and presses crossed the Navajo river 
sixteen times and the San Juan thirty-two 
times, before the blessed log cabins of 
Durango hove in sight. Sometimes they 
crossed on the ice and sometimes they 
went through, and she felt that an appro- 
priate song was “One More River to 
Cross.”” At a wayside inn of primitive 
type, where they took refuge from cold 
and hunger, they noticed that their Mexi- 
can host was a walking arsenal, and kept 
on the sharp lookout all the time. They 
learned that a neighborhood feud was on, 
and that he had killed three men within 
the month, and was watching out for his 
fourth. In the first issue of her paper 
Mrs. Romney chronicled the sudden death 
of her quondam host, 

On reaching Durango she found that 
a building could not be had for love or 
money, and so began the erection of a 
cabin suitable for her purpose. During 
its progress she heard that a deadly rival, 
a man who had been running a weekly 
paper at Las Animas, a mile and a half 
away, gave it out that he would change 
his paper to a daily and date it Durango. 
Mrs. Romney had not dragged her outfit 
through the snow to be bluffed in any 
such way as that. Her building was not 
up, and her plant could not be put in 
place in time. But she had a little Gor- 
don hand-press in her outfit, and with its 
aid she issued the first daily paper ever 
published in Durango. It was a small 
sheet, and about the size of a handker- 
chief. But it boomed Durango resources 
in strictly Western fashion, and as she 
sent it broadcast through the State, it did 
much to bring the new camp into notice. 

She enlarged the paper three times 
within four months, and did not fail dur- 
ing all the early part of her experiment to 
net $1,000 or $1,200 a month over and 
above expenses. The railroad and tele- 
graph got in, but the latter had only one 
line at first, and as the railroad had the 
first call on that, she could not get Asso- 
ciated Press dispatches. But she paid a 
man $100 a month in Denver to get the 
press dispatches and send them to her as 
he was able to get the use of the line. 

Mrs. Romney gives the impression that 
Durango was a pretty lively kind of a 
town when she lived there. 





In her first issue she chronicled a mur- 
der. The bad man was rampant. Du- 
rango, lying so near the corners of three 
Territories, became the favorite resort of 
all the cut-throats in the Southwest at 
first. Finally a company of militia came 
up from New Mexico with a requisition 
for a murderer. They were fired upon, 
and a pitched battle took place in the 
streets, which many a pioneer of the 
Southwest can remember. 

Mrs. Romney issued her paper in the 
afternoon with an editorial to the effect 
that the Durango boys did the first firing, 
and that hereafter they had better con- 
duct their feuds outside the city limits 
and not endanger the lives of peaceable 
non-combatants. It was acool kind of an 
editorial to write under the circumstances, 

The next morning two men called 
around, loaded up with Winchesters and 
small arms, and asked who wrote the 
editorial. Mrs. Romney cheerfully claimed 
the honor. The men were evidently non- 
plussed at having a woman to deal with in 
such a case. They demanded that the 
offensive remarks should be taken back, 
and when the editor refused, they made 
threats against the safety of the office. 
The newspaper woman stood her ground, 
but after the paper was out that day she 
called on a gentleman who she felt cer- 
tain, was a member of the vigilance com- 
mittee. No one knew who was on the 
vigilance committee, because no one 
wanted to know. But Mrs. Romney, 
being a newspaper woman, naturally had 
a pretty correct idea. So she called on 
her friend and mentioned, in a casual 
way, that her office had been threatened, 
and she would like to have it protected. 
It was protected, and the editorial was 
never taken back. War was made on the 
desperadoes, who barricaded themselves 
within fortifications and defied capture 
for six weeks, civil war being in progress 
all that time. 

While she was publishing ber paper in 
Durango Mrs. Romney sent it to every 
reading room, hotel, and depot in the 
United States, and so great was its influ- 
ence in attracting attention to the region, 
that it used to be said that she ‘made 
Durango.”’ 


The sensationalisms made to order in 
these days for the ‘‘yellow journals’’ by 
women reporters are tame in comparison 
with the actual experiences of Mrs. 
Romney when she was a frontier news- 
paper woman. 

Mrs. Franklyn W. Lee, of the Rush City 
Post, will read a paper on ‘‘Women in 
Journalism” at the annual meeting of the 
Minnesota State Editorial Association to 
be held in Minneapolis, Feb. 15,16. 

Miss M. W. Sullivan, the business 
manager of the Albany (N. Y.) Times- 
Union, is a remarkable young woman. 
But little over twenty years old, she has 
achieved a substantial success in news- 
paper work, and mastered its intricacies. 
Miss Sullivan not only looks after the 
multitude of details which arise in the 
business office, but also wields a facile 
pen and has an instinct for news. She 
was born in Arlington, Vt., and educated 
in Salem, N. Y., and at the Union School 
in Cambridge. She began newspaper 
work as a slip of a girl, and has filled 
successfully every position on the paper, 
the business affairs of which she now 
manages. 

Another clever young woman is Miss 
Raymond Maxwell, of Chicago, who is on 
the Chicago Chronicle staff, and who 
writes for that paper a daily column, ‘‘As 
a Woman Sees the World.’’ Miss Max- 
well belongs to an “aristocratic” family 
in Illinois. They were aghast when their 
young daughter, a few years ago, an- 
nounced her intention of going to Chi- 
cago to become a newspaper woman. 
She, however, had the journalistic in- 
stinct, and persevered. Her first work 
was done on the Record, and attrdtted 
attention at once by its originality. Be- 
sides her newspaper work, Miss Maxwell 
has written stories for the Youth's Com- 
panion and other papers. She is spend- 
ing the winter in Arizona, in order to 
regain strength after a severe illness, 

F. M. A. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


CARE AND TREATMENT OF EPILEPpTICs. By 
Wm. Pryor Letchworth, LL.D. Illus- 
trated octavo. New York and London: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1900. Price $4.00. 


This is a remarkable book, the work of 
a practical philanthropist, whose mind 
and fortune have been devoted to ameli- 
orating the sufferings of diseased and de- 
fective humanity. It is dedicated ‘‘To the 
members of the National Association for 
the study of epilepsy and the care and 
treatment of epileptics.’’ An interesting 
prefatory chapter states the progress in 
scientific knowledge of this terrible com- 
plaint, describes its characteristics, and the 
facts of age, heredity, climatic influences, 
and racial differences. It states that the 
ratio of epileptics to population is about 
one in 500. The lack of provision for 
these unfortunates is lamentable. Only 
five of the 45 States of the Union havea 
State institution exclusively for their 
care. Nor has the United States pro- 
vided any separate institutions for such. 
Yet the epileptic holds an anomalous 
position in society. Asa child he is an 
object of perpetual solicitude, and in later 
life is a terror to all around him, In con- 
sequence of his infirmity, he grows up in 
idleness and ignorance, bereft of com- 
panionship, outside of his family. Friend- 
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Jess and lonely, he broods over his isolated 
and helpless condition. Eventually he 
too often passes into public care in forced 
companionship with idiots or criminals. 
The female epileptics are in a still more 
pitiable condition. At last, in five States, 
provision has been made for colonizing 
them in healthful and cheerful asylums, 
where diet, exercise, manual labor, con- 
enial society, and rational amusements 
mitigate their sufferings and prolong their 
lives. A detailed description of these in- 
stitutions is given, with many beautiful 
illustrations. Ohio has the honor of hav- 
ing been the first to establish such a 
colony. Not the least of its benefits is 
the separation of the sexes so as to avoid 
perpetuating a race of epileptics. For 
this disease is largely handed down by 
heredity." Dr. Powell is quoted as saying 
that “of all hereditary factors, except 
feeble-mindedness, none are so prolific in 
entailing a blight upon succeeding gen- 
erations as epilepsy.’’ Mr. Letchworth 
favors the establishment of numerous pri- 
vate institutions by benevolent agencies, 
with State supervisors and aid, It may 
not be practicable in every State to estab- 
lish epileptic colonies, but in every State, 
asin Prussia, proper asylums should be 
provided. 

It would be impossible, within our 
limits, to do justice to the amount of im- 
portant and interesting information con- 
tained in this admirable volume. When 
we read of the noble institutions recently 
established by the States of Ohio, New 
York, Massachusetts, New Jersey, and 
Texas, we wish that the millions worse 
than wasted upon armies, navies, and 
pensions, might be spent in saving life, 
instead of destroying it, in relieving un- 
fortunate children instead of creating 
widows and orphans. The facts compiled 
in these 240 octavo pages are made avail- 
able by an excellent index and enlivened 
by more than 80 beautiful illustrations. 

H. B. B. 


Tue STAGE AS A CAREER. A Sketch of 
the Actor's Life, of its Requirements, 
Hardships, and Rewards. By Philip C. 
Hubert, Jr. New York and London: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, $1.25. 


Here is the author’s account of how the 
book came to be written: ‘‘A few months 
ago the daughter of an old friend came to 
me with the following question: ‘What 
shall I do to earn a living? I haven’t a 
penny in the world. I bave been fairly 
well educated, but I don’t know enough 
music to teach it; I hate the idea of going 
into a school, even if I could get a school 
position, which is doubtful. Some of my 
friends have suggested the stage; I used 
to do fairly well in private theatricals. 
Supposing that 1 can earn a living salary 
by acting, would you advise me to do it? 
What sort of a life is it? What are its 
advantages and disadvantages? Why do 
some people succeed on the stage and 
others fail? And how shall I go to work 
to get a foothold in a profession that I 
hear is already over-crowded?’ An an- 
swer is attempted in the following pages.”’ 

Mr. Hubert’s eminence as a dramatic 
critic gives weight to his words. Unless 
possessed of unusual qualifications his 
advice is to avoid the profession. His 
enumeration of the uncertainties, hard- 
ships and almost invariable disappoint- 
ments of an actor’s life is very striking. 
Popular favor when attained is almost 
always short-lived. Age in this profession 
does not count in favor of the artist, 
whose task is to amuse a gay and thought- 
less public. Yet the actor’s art is a use- 
ful and beautiful one, which possesses a 
life-long fascination for its votaries, Its 
attractions are manifold. In conclusion 
the author sums up as follows: ‘To the 
young people who, believing that they are 
of the stuff of which great actors are made, 
persevere, often in the face of bitter oppo- 
sition, | can say that at least the work 
they propose to do, if it is honest and 
sincere, deserves the gratitude of the 
community. Whether he succeeds or 
not, the honest actor tries, often under 
disheartening conditions and at the cost 
of strength and health, to amuse and in- 
terest his audience; and he who succeeds 
in doing that certainly deserves well of 
his fellow man.”’ H. B. B. 


ABOARD THE AMERICAN DucHEss. By 
George L. Myers. New York and 
London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1900. 
Price, $1.00 
This is a strange and fascinating story, 

describing the voyage of an ocean excur- 

sion steamer which contained a physician 
whose trade is murder. His vocation is 
to poison and bury at sea rich heirs and 
heiresses and wealthy debauchees, whose 
lives stand in the way of others. The 
conspiracy, which includes the steamer’s 
agents, the physician, and an adroit, ex- 
perienced desperado, is thwarted by an 

English detective of astonishing ability 

and an honest captain, after numerous 

blood-curdling adventures. There is a 

heroine; also a love story with many 

obstacles to its consummation, all of 
which are happily surmounted. Vice is 
squelched, virtue rises triumphant, and 
all becomes serene. A capital book to 
interest and amuse an idle hour, 

H. B. B. 


Voices OF FREEDOM, and Studies in 
the Philosophy of Individuality. By 
Horatio W. Dresser. Boston and New 
York: G P. Putnam’s Sons. Boston: 
Estes and Lauriat. 1899. Price, $1.25. 
‘*Freedom, self-mastery, and fullness of 

expression are the ideal of every soul.’’ 

Such is the philosopby of Mr. Dresser. 

“Men are not born free and equal, but 

with a desire for freedom and equality.’’ 

The purpose of this book is to indicate 


the best method of obtaining this ideal 
through personal effort and experience. 
Everything that comes to us may be made 
& means to this end. Selfishness is the 
root of all slavery. The price of freedom 








is entire mastery over blind impulse 
through the cultivation of our higher 
nature. Creeds, dogmas, rules, teachers, 
books, and friends are all secondary to the 
particular uses of the individual. ‘He 
only is free who is guided by his thought.” 
The problem of problems has ever been 
the relation of the one to the many, of 
the individual to society. The object of 
this book is to throw new light on 
this great metaphysical question of the 
ages. It is socialism versus individualism, 
Anglo-Saxon energy versus Oriental 
contemplation. In this struggle for soul 
liberty, the essential thing is to be true 
to one’s highest inspirations, Thus shall 
the individual gradually discover the true 
meaning of his life with God. The book 
is full of suggestive thought upon the 
philosophy of activity, the freedom of the 
will, the ideal attitude of mind, and the 
reconciliation of individual personality 
with the social ideal. Mr. Dresser as the 
author of a charming book entitled ‘‘The 
Power of Silence” has found an appreci- 
ative audience, that will doubtless give 
the present volumea hearty welcome. 
H. B. B. 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


All good government must begin at 
home.—Hugh P. Haweis. 

The oldest woman in Austria is Amelie 
Ringer, who lives in a village near Bielitz, 
in Silesia. She is nearly 115, and reads 
without spectacles. 

Under the title, ‘‘A Radical of the Prai- 
ries,’ Mme. Th. Bentzon discusses in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes the writings and 
theories of Hamlin Garland. 

The citizens of Helena, Mont., have 
voted four to one in favor of bonding the 
city to establish municipal water-works 
and an electric light plant. 

There are in the world three hundred 
millions of Buddhist women, who believe 
that if they do good in this life, they may 
be rewarded by being born again as men. 

Mrs. E. C. Haumer will give Harvard 
$500 a year to buy Scandinavian books. 
These gifts are in memory of her hus- 
band, who was Danish consul in Boston, 
from 1859 to 1894. 

Miss Ethel Maud Saper, a missionary’s 
daughter, who spent years in Japan, says: 
“T taught a princess once who was very 
close to the throne. She would come to 
my house with several attendants, and in 
the most costly robes, but if the weather 
was warm, she would be bare-footed.”’ 

Mrs. H. A. Strong, the wife of the ex- 
Mayor of Cohoes, N. Y., once gave a lawn 
party and feast to twenty-six poor chil- 
dren. Hearing some of them asking others 
what the ice-cream was, Mrs. Strong said, 
“If there is any child here who never 
tasted ice-cream before, hold up the right 
hand,’’ and eleven little hands went up. 

Statistics lately published concerning 
the condition of woman in heathen lands 
show that the Zenana women in India 
number forty millions, and that few of 
them can read and write. Of the 129,000, 
000 women in British India, not more than 
half a million have acquired the rudi- 
ments of education, while about two hun- 
dred thousand more are learning them. 

A movement has been started in New 
York to establish a criminal court exclu- 
sively for the trial of children. The plan 
is commended by the press, and the New 
York Herald adds: ‘*‘Why not have all 
cases not criminal, in which women are 
involved, tried in this separate court also? 
And, going a step farther, why not have 
one woman judge, at least, to administer 
in controversies that involve the fit of a 
dress, or differences between mistress and 
servant, or teacher and pupil?” 

There is one sphere of woman’s activity 
which is not the subject of the familiar 
criticism that the work had better be left 
to the men. The New York Sun publishes 
arecord, which does not purport to be 
complete, of notable gifts and bequests by 
women during the year just ended. The 
millions bestowed on various philan- 
thropic objects, using the term in its 
broadest sense, bear witness alike to the 
generous spirit of the givers, and to the 
general store of unselfishness which saves 
us from the condemnation of being, as a 
nation, in bondage to greed and extrava- 
gance.— Youth's Companion. 

Miss Alice Blanchard, of Portland, Me., 
has compiled the ‘‘Auld Acquaintance 
Kalendar of the Annex, Congress Square 
Church,”’ It opens with a picture of the 
church, followed by a fine portrait of our 





friend, Rev. Dr. Henry Blanchard, who 
was for many years president of the 
Maine W. 8S. A. Then come wise senti- 


ments and bits of good verse—something 
for every day in the year, and each at- 
tached to the name of a friend—presum- 
ably a member of the church. Miss 
Blanchard designed at first to make a 
‘Birthday Book” of friends, but the work 
expanded under her hands, The calendar 
is unique in plan, and prettily gotten up. 

Be sure of this, there was never a reason 
assigned for refusing women every right 
of citizenship that men have that would 
weigh a feather if we were an impartially 
righteous people. Why not be frank and 
state it as the bottom fact and reason 





STATE OF OHIO, CITY OF TOLEDO, 
Lucas County. jas. 

FRANK J. CHENEY makes oath that he 
is the senior partner of the firm of F. J. 
CuEeney & Co., doing business in the City 
of Toledo, County and State aforesaid, and 
that said firm will pay the sum of Ong 
HuNDRED DouLaks for each and every 
case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by 
the used of HALL’s CATARRH CURE. 

FRANK J. CHENEY. 

Sworn to before me and subscribed in 
my presence, this 6th day of December, 
A. D. 1886. 


_~>— 


— A. W. GLEASON, 
bveicae-cas Notary Public. 


Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally 
and acts directly on the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Send for testi- 
monials, free. 

F. J. Cuenty & Co., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 

















why we restrict her,—it is because we are 
stronger. She can’t help herself! From 
many disabilities and abuses the en- 
franchising influence of the spirit of 
Christ in our country has already released 
her. But it still remains that she is often 
given the smaller share when estates are 
divided; and always smaller salaries and 
lower wages than men for doing work, as 
much and as well as ever men did it, or 
can doit. Such injustice will and should 
ever debar us from entering the open 
gates of the future, marked for a nation 
known for impartial love of righteous- 
ness.— Boston Beacon. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


HOW WILLIE AND I RODE PIG-BACK. 


They were the sweetest pigs you ever 
saw; and Michael O'Dowd, the farm 
steward, had bought them for father at 
the fair of St. Anne’s. 

One was a little fat white pig, with a 
curly tail, and the other wasa little fat 
black pig, with a straight tail; and they 
had the cunningest eyes, and were so 
smooth and clean that Willie and I agreed 
that they were *‘perfect ducks of pigs.’’ 

I think we both rather preferred the 
black one—he was so very black, and was 
such a sociable little fellow. 

One night shortly after their arrival, 
when Willie and I had gone to bed, and 
nurse had carried away the lamps, Willie 
crept out of his cot, and hopped into 
mine, 

He had been making a wonderful plan; 
and, as it was a dead secret, we had to 
talk about it under the bed-clothes. 

He thought if we were to get up very 
early, before the nurse came in, and go 
out doors, and mount those sweet new 
pigs, we could soon train them nicely; 
and what did I think of that for fun? 

I squeaked with delight down under 
the blankets. Willie said he had told his 
plan to Micky O’ Dowd, the steward’s son, 
who was quite an old boy, about nine 
years of age, and that Micky had promised 
to help, and would meet us at the pigsty 
as soon as it was light. 

Morning came; and, oh, what a time we 
had dressing ourselves! Everything that 
tied on we tied in hard double-knots, and 
everything that buttoned on we buttoned 
before instead of behind, which made the 
armholes uncomfortable. We crept out 
by the study window, as the great front 
door was still bolted and barred. 

Micky was on hand, and so were the 
pigs. 

I was a little disturbed to find that I 
must ride like a boy, for the pigs simply 
wouldn't be saddled. 

Micky chased our steeds into a corner 
of the pen while we mounted; for mount 
we did, although they squealed enough to 
deafen us. A moment later and we were 
off. 

Shall Lever forget how those pigs did 
run? The black one led, with Will hang- 
ing on to its ears for dear life, his yellow 
curls streaming out straight behind him; 
the white pig close behind, yelling like 
mad, as I clung with both arms around 
his neck. But, just as he reached the 
very roughest spot in the yard, the black 
pig stopped short, and stood on his head. 
The white one was too close behind to 
pull up in time, so he tumbled heels over 


head on top of the black one; and, when | 


the terrified Micky reached the spot, the 
pigs were nowhere, but a very sober boy 
and girl sat upon the paving of the yard, 
the boy with a bump over his eye and the 
girl with a rapidly swelling nose. 

Micky picked us up, tied up Willie’s 
head in a red cotton handkerchief, and 
gave me a cabbage leaf to hold to my 
nose. Then he ‘‘cleared,’’ and no Micky 
was seen about the place for a week or 
more. 

Willie and [ started for the house, hand 


in hand. ‘We did have a lovely time, 
though, didn’t we?” said Will, from under 
the red cotton handkerchief. ‘*We did,” 


[ groaned from behind the cabbage leaf. 

But between ourselves, little men and 
women, we have never ridden a piggy- 
wig, black or white, from that day to this. 
—Babyland. 





HUMOROUS. 


Douglas Jerrold defined dogmatism as 
‘*puppyism come to maturity.” 


“Many a man,” said Uncle Eben, ‘‘gits 
de reputation o’ bein’ wise an’ solemn 
simply because he ain’ smaht enough to 
know when it’s time to laugh.’’—Wash- 
ington Star. 


Smith—Woman has no inventive genius. 

Jones—’Tain’t so. I know a woman 
who made an elegant Louis XVI. sofa out 
of an old broken-down bureau.—Indian- 
apolis Journal. 


At a New York Hospital.—Surgeon— 
What brought you to this dreadful condi- 
tion? Were you run over by a street-car? 

Patient—No, sir; I fainted, and was 
brought to by a member of the Society of 
First Aid to the Injured.—Life. 


Ella—Fred and I wished with a wish- 
bone last night. 

May—Who won? 

,Ella—1 don’t know, and we didn’t care 
particularly; he was wishing for me and [ 
was wishing for him.—Judge. 


“Mamma, what would you do if that 
big vase in the parlor should get broken?” 
said Tommy. 

‘I should spank whoever did it,” said 
Mrs. Banks, gazing severely at her little 
son. 

“Well, then, you’d better begin to get 
up your musele,”’ said Tommy, gleefully, 
‘***coz papa’s broken it.”’ 


The late Mr. Charles Keene, the artist 
of Punch, used to describe with delight 
his meeting with a person he called a 
‘**pot-house Ruskin.’’ He was one of two 
in an inn parlor, Mr. Keene being a remote 
auditor. He was haranguing his friend 
on things in general. The friend ven- 
tured to interpose an objection. The 
speaker drew himself up with much dig- 
nity. “I ain’t a’ arguin’ with you,”’ he 
said, ‘I’m a’ tellin’ of you.’’— London 
Daily News. 

The four-year-old daughter of a popu- 
lar New Hampshire clergyman was ailing 
one night and was put to bed early. She 
said, ‘Mamma, | want to see my papa.”’ 
Her mother replied, ‘‘No, dear, your 
paper must not be disturbed.” Pretty 
soon she said again, “I want to see my 
papa.’’ The mother replied as before, 
“No, your papa must not be disturbed.” 
It was not long before she uttered this 
clincher; ‘‘Mamma, I am a sick woman, 
and | want to see my minister!"’ 


Speaking of kindergartens for colored 
children calls to mind the experience of a 
matron who was teaching one of the little 
colored girls on her plantation how to 
spell. She used a pictorial primer, and 
over each word was its accompanying pic- 
ture. Polly glibly spelled o-x, ox, and 
b-o x, box, etc. But the teacher thought 
that she was making “right rapid pro- 
gress,’’ so she put her hand over the pic- 
ture and said: 

‘Polly, what does o.x spell?”’ 

“Ox,” answered Polly, nimbly. 

‘How do you know that it spells ox, 
Polly?” 

‘Seed his tail,’ replied the apt Polly.— 
Memphis Scimitar. 


Their parrot had died, and Master 
Tommy, with his little sister Jennie, had 
just concluded the funeral services. ‘I 
s’pose Polly is in heaven now,’’ remarked 
Jennie, tearfully. ‘Yes,’’ returned Mas- 
ter Tommy; ‘‘l s’pose he is.’’ ‘*He—he’s 
got wings, but he wouldn’t be an angel 
up there, would he?” inquired the little 
maid, anxious about his present status. 
“Oh!” cried Tommy; “the wouldn't be an 
angel; only people is that.’”’ ‘Then what 
do you s’pose he is now?’’ persisted his 
sister. Tommy thought for a moment. 
Then the light of inspiration dawned on 
his beaming countenance. ‘I guess Polly 
is a bird of paradise now,’’ he announced 
joyfully.—Crypt. 








“DEEDS ARE FRUITS, 





Words are but leaves.’’ It is not what we 
say, but what Hood’s Sarsaparilla does 
that tells the story. The many wonderful 
cures effected by this medicine are the 
fruits by which it should be judged. These 
prove it to be the great, unequalled 
remedy for dyspepsia, rheumatism, scrof- 
ula, salt rheum, catarrb and all other ail- 
ments due to impure or impoverished 
blood, 

Hoop’s PI.us are non irritating, mild, 
effective. 








PRACTICAL ELOCUTION. 


rhorough practical instruction for good read- 
ing and speaking, by a teacher who has had 
iwelve years’ experience as reader, teacher,and 
lecturer. 

No branch of education or arts is so conducive 
to health, confers 80 many advantages, or gives 
such general culture, as the study of Elocution. 

Private or class instruction in Voice Building, 
Miscellaneous Readings, also Shakespearean and 





Bible Readings, Platform Deportment, Gesture 

and Physical Culture, Defects of Speech corrected. 
Club women, officers and others privately 

coached on their parts, Essays corrected. 

In Boston Wednesdays at 200 Columbus Ave., 
Suite 11. Permanent addres3, Alee Gustine- 
Coots, 23 Andrew Street, Salem 

Elocutionary Manual on * Tone Colors” by Alce 
Gustine-Coots can be obtained at Baker’s, 5 
Hamilton Place, City. 

Mrs. Gustine-Coots can be engaged as reader 


or lecturer. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These ieatiets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
Suffrage. Address Learlet Department, M 
W S. A., 3 Park St.. Boston, Mass. 


SHORTHAN 





BY MAIL. Free Course of 
Kerst’s School. Corning. N.Y. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


Kee Faelten 
3) Piano-forte 
: School, 


CARL FAELTEN 
Director. 
= 


SUMMER COURSE of Lecture—lessons 
and Recitals for Music Teachers, in July 
1900, introducing the Faelten System of 
dealing with the following subjects: — 
Fundamental Training, Memorizing, In- 
terpretation, Sight Reading, Technic, Ear- 
Training, Musical Literature, Management 
of Classes, Normal Training. 








Full Particulars on Application. 





162 Boylston Street, Boston. 


CHAUNCY-HALL 


SCHOOL _..<<—_ 
458 BOYLSTON STREET. 


Seventy-first Year begins Sept. 26. 
Grammar and High School Grades, 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL. 
Certificate admits to College. 











Taylor, De Meritte, and Hagar. 





Girls’ Classical School 


18th Year Opens Sept. 26, 1899. 18 lastructors. 


May Wright Sewall. Principal, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Theodore L. Sewall, Sounder.’ Catalogue . 





MASSACHUSETTS 


WEST NEWTON 
English and Classical School. 


The forty-seventh year of this family school for 
boys and girls begins Wednesday, Sept. 20. Pre 
pares for College, Scientific School and Business. 
Attention to character-building. At home Tues 
days. For catalogue, address ALLEN BROS. 8 
Webster Street, West Newton. 








——— 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD Toxmat 


ROUTE. 
Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS, 

Leave Boston tor Troy, Albany, and the 
West, 9.00 A.M. Accommodation for Troy and 
Albany, 3.00 P. M. Express; sleeping cars for 
Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 6.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 110.00 A. M.; 
12.45, +1.50, 3.05, 15.10, 7.10, 8.30, 110.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 1.38 





8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waitham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; *1.10, 2.00, 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

tStop at West Watertown. 

Local time tables can be obtained at passenger 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, 
where through tickets to all points West are on 
sale. J.R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 

November 14, 1898. 


CALIFORNIA 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY COR. 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 
Leave Boston and New England points eve 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 

Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago. Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives fall 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston. 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 


DORCHESTER. 


TO LET OR 


7. 
M. ; 12.46, 
7.39, 8.30, 








FOR SALE. 





An Excellent House. 


POPE’S HILL, House and lot 199 
Neponset Avenue, N. W. corner of Boutwell 
Avenue; 10 rooms, all modern improvements, 





to be put in perfect order, set tubs, 
cemented cellar, bath, range, stoves, gas fix- 
tures, hot and cold water on two floors. Cloge 
to five lines of electrics, 5 minutes’ walk from 
Pope’s Hill Station of Old Colony R.R.; 15 
minutes by steam from new South Station 
foot of Summer Street; fare 6 cents by book 
of 50 rides. Keys with Mrs. Richards, No. 1 


Boutwel!l Avenue. Rent $30 per month. 
Price $5000, terms easy. 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SHaw, Avice Stong BLackwe.t, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at Woman’s 
JOURNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid. 50 cents 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
mame or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








NATIONAL AMERICAN CONVENTION. 





The 32d Annual Convention of the N. A. 
W.S. A. will be held in Washington, D. C., 
in the Church of Our Father, Feb. 8th to 
14th, inclusive, 1900. 

GENERAL INFORMATION. 

The hotel headquarters will be at the Riggs 
House, corner Fifteenth and G streets, about 
ten minutes’ walk from the Church of Our 
Father. Street cars run both ways between 
the two places. 

Rates for room and board—$2.50 per day 
for each person, two in one room; $3.00 per 
day for one person in a room. 

A list giving the rates of other hotels and 
some good boarding-houses, with convenient 
street-car connections to the Church, has 
been prepared, for which apply to Lucy E. 
Anthony, 1830 Diamond Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

As it is desirable that the hotels know as 
soon as possible just how many they are to 
expect, it is well for those planning to at- 
tend to write direct to the hotel of their 
choice, securing room. BE SURE TO STATE 
THAT YOU WILL BE IN ATTENDANCE AT THE 
CONVENTION AND EXPECT OUR RATES. 

RAILROAD RATES TO WASHINGTON. 

A reduction of a fare and one-third on the 
certificate plan has been secured for the 
friends, delegates, and visitors. 

1. Tickets at full fare for the going jour- 
ney may be secured within three days (ex- 
clusive of Sunday) prior to and during the 
first three days of the meeting. The adver- 
tised dates of the meeting are from Feb. 8th 
to 14th inclusive; consequently, you can 
obtain your ticket not earlier than Feb. 5th 
nor later than Feb. 10th. Be sure that, 
when purchasing your going ticket, you 
request a certificate. Do not make the mis- 
take of asking for a receipt. 

2. Present yourself at the railroad station 
for ticket and certificate at least 30 minutes 
before departure of train. 

3. Certificates are not kept at all stations. 
If you inquire at your station you will find 
out whether certificates and through tickets 
can be obtained to piace of meeting. If not, 
agent will inform you at what station they 
can be obtained. You can purchase a local 
ticket thence, and there take up a certificate 
and through ticket. 

4. On your arrival at the meeting, present 
your certificate to Miss Mary G. Hay. 

5. It will be arranged that the special 
agent of the Trunk Line Association will 
be in attendance to validate certificates on 
Feb. 12th and 13th. You are advised of this, 
because if you arrive at the meeting and 
leave for home again prior to the special 
agent’s arrival, you cannot have the benefit 
of the reduction on the home journey. Sim- 
ilarly, if you arrive at the meeting later 
than Feb. 13th, after the special agent has 
left, you cannot have your certificate vali- 
dated for the reduction returning. 

February is a good month to visit Wash- 
ington, to see the sights of the Capital, and 
to witness Congress in session. All friends 
of our cause should avail themselves of this 
opportunity to attend the Convention. Let 
this be the largest Convention we have ever 
held in Washington. 

For any further information concerning 
railroad rates, write to me at 107 World 
Building, New York. Mary G. Hay, 

Sec’y Railroad Rates N. A. W.5. A. 


PROGRAMME: 
Thursday, February 8. 


Morning, 9 o’clock. Convention called to 
order by the President, Susan B. An- 
thony. Roll-Ca.1 of Officers, Vice-Pres- 


idents and State Members of the Execu- 
tive Committee, Alice Stone Blackwell, 
Recording Secretary. Minutes of the 
Closing Session of the Thirty-tirst An- 
nual Convention. Appointment of Time- 
keeper. Announcements of Committees 
on Finance, Courtesies, Credentials, etc. 
Report of the Vice-President-at-Large, 
Rev. Anna Howard Shaw. Keport of the 
Corresponding Secretary, Rachel Foster 
Avery. Report of Committees: On Fed- 
eral Suffrage, Sarah Clay Bennett, Chair- 
man: on Legislation, Laura M. Johns, 
Chairman; on Presidential Suffrage, 
Henry B. Blackwell, Chairman; on In- 
dustrial Problems Affecting Women and 
Children, Clara Bewick Colby, Chair- 
man. Reports of Delegates to Quin- 
quennial of International Council of 
Women, Susan B. Anthony, Rev. Anna 
Howard Shaw. Addresses by State Pres- 
idents: Alabama; Arizona; California, 
Mary W. Swift; Colorado, Amy K. 
Cornwall; Connecticut, Isabella Beecher 
Hooker; Delaware, Emma Lore, Repre- 
sentative; District of Columbia, Ellen 
Powell Thompson; Georgia. 

Evening, 8 o’clock. ‘Women's Work in 
Philanthropy,’”’ Isabel C. Barrows, Mas- 
sachusetts; “The Winning of Educa- 
tional Freedom,’’ Harriet May Mills, 
New York; “The Social Transforma- 
tion,’ Mary C. C. Bradford, Colorado; 
‘*Moral and Material Law Alike Immu- 
table and Inexorable,’’ Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, New York. 

Friday, February 9. 

Morning, 10 o’clock. Report of Committee 
on Course of Study, Carrie Chapman 
Catt, Chairman; on Headquarters, Car- 
rie Chapman Catt, Chairman ; on Plan of 
Work, Evelyn H. Belden, Chairman. Re- 
port of Treasurer, Harriet Taylor Upton. 
Addresses by State Presidents: Illinois, 
Catherine Waugh McCulloch; Indiana; 
Iowa: Kansas, Annie L. Diggs; Ken 





tucky, Laura Clay; Louisiana, Caroline 
E. Merrick; Maine, Lucy Hobart Day; 
Maryland, Mary Bentley Thomas; Mas- 
sachusetts, Henry B. Blackwell, Repre- 
sentative: Massachusetts National, La- 
vina A. Hatch, Representative; Mich- 
igan; Minnesota; Montana. 


Afternoon, 3 o'clock. Work Conference: 
Organization; Presiding Officer, Mary G. 
Hay, Secretary of Committee on Organ- 
ization. “The Need of Organization,” 
Mary G. Hay; Discussion; “How Ob- 
stacles to Organization may be Over- 
come,’ Laura A. Gregg, National Organ- 
izer, Kausas; Discussion; *‘How to Ken- 
der Organization Permanent,’’ Addie M. 
Johnson, Vice-President Missouri E. 8. 
A.; Ina Light Taylor, Consrogensing 
Secretary lowa E. 8.A.; Elizabeth J. 
Hauser, Corresponding Secretary Ohio 
W. 8S. A., Discussion; “The Benetit of 
a State Organizer,’’ Harriet May Mills, 
Chairman Committee on Organization, 
New York State W. 8S. A.; Discussion; 
‘Is the Laborer Woithy of his Hire?” 
Rev. Anna Howard Shaw, Vice-Presi- 
dent N. A. W.5. A.; Discussion. 

Evening, 8 o'clock. “The Training of the 
Woman Journalist,’’ Ida Husted Har- 
per, California; ‘“‘New Professions for 
Women Centering in the Home,” Anna 
Barrows, Literary Editor American 
Kitchen Magazine, Massachusetts; ‘“The 
Duty of the Women Citizens of the 
United States in the Present Political 
Crisis,’’ Isabella Beecher Hooker, Con- 
nectieut; “The Justice of Woman Suf- 
frage,’’ Mary Church Terrell, D. C.; 
“Woman's Position in the Ministry,” 
Rev. Ida C. Hultin, Illinois. 


Saturday, February 10. 

Morning, 10 o'clock. Report of Committee 

on Credentials, Harriet Taylor Upton, 

Chairman; on Press Work, Elnora M. 

Babcock, Chairman; Addresses by State 

Presidents; Mississippi, Hala Hammond 

Butt; Missouri, Eila Harrison; Ne- 

braska; New Mexico; New York, Ella 

Hawley Crossett, Kepresentative; North 

Carolina; North Dakota, Flora Black- 

man Naylor; Ohio, Hattie A. Sachs, 

Representative; Oklahoma; Pennsylva- 

nia, Lucretia L. Blankenburg; Khode 

Island, Charlotte B. Wilbour, Repre- 

sentative; South Carolina, Virginia D. 

Young; South Dakota. 

Afternoon, 3 o’clock. Work Conference on 
Legislative Work; Presiding Officer, 
Laura M. Johns, Chairman of Committee 
on Legislation. ‘‘The Need of Changed 
Laws,’’ Laura M. Johns, Kansas; ‘*The 


Effect of Activity in Legislation upon 
State Suffrage Associations,’’ Laura 
Clay, President Kentucky E. 8. A.; 


“The Best Method of Legislative Work,”’ 
Lucretia L. Blankenburg, President 
Pennsylvania W.S. A.; Discussion. 

Evening, 8 o’clock. ‘Our Great Leaders,”’ 
Clara Bewick Colby, Nebraska; ‘*The 
Possibilities of Even a Serap of Suf- 
frage,”’ Kate M. Gordon, Louisiana; 
“Conditions of the Wage-earning Wom- 
en of our Country,’’ Gail Laughlin, New 
York; ‘*‘War and the Work of Women,” 
Harriot Stanton Blatch, England. 

Monday, February 12. 

Morning, 10 o’clock, Report of Committees 
on Congressional Work, Susan B. An- 
thony, Chairman; on _ RKesoiutions; 
Amendments to Constitution; Election 
of Officers. 

Afternoon, 3 o'clock. Work Conference; 
Conventions; Presiding Officer, Carrie 
Chapman Catt, Chairman Committee on 
Organization. ‘The Defects of Conven- 
tions,’’ Carrie Chapman Catt, New York; 
“Tieports; How to Prepare and Receive 


Them,’ Priscilla Dudley Hackstaff, 
Treasurer New York State W. 8S. A.; 
‘Programs: How to Prepare Them,” 


Lucy Hobart Day, President Maine W. 
S. A.; “ Audiences: How to Secure 
Them,’ Mettie Laub Komans, Iowa, 
Member of National Executive Com- 
mittee; ‘Elections: Ilow to Conduct 
Them,’ Parliamentary Drill, Caroline 
B. Buell, Connecticut. 

Evening, 8 o'clock. ‘‘Municipal Suffrage, 
Annie L. Diggs, State Librarian, Kansas; 
“The Story of Woman Suffrage in the 
South,” Virginia D. Young, South Caro- 
lina; “The Judgment of Minerva,”’ Flor- 


” 


ence Howe Hall, New Jersey; ‘*Wo- 
man’s Position in the Law,’’ Diana 
Hirschler, Massachusetts; ‘“‘A Review 


of the Kemonstrant,’’ Helen A. Shaw, 


Massachusetts 
Tuesday, February 13, 

Morning, 10 o’clock. Congressional Hearing. 

Afternoon, % o’clock. Work Conference: 
Press Work; Presiding Officer, Elnora 
M. Babcock, Chairman Committee on 
ress Work. Addresses and Discussion 
by State Chairmen of Committees on 
Press Work. 

Evening, 8 o’clock. ‘‘The Village Beauti- 
ful,’’ Mabel Loomis Todd, Massachusetts ; 
“Women in the Street Cleaning De- 
partment,’’ A. Emmagene Paul, Super- 
intendent Street Cleaning Department, 
First Ward, Chicago, Ill.; ‘The Russian 


Woman,” Sophie Friedland, Russia; 
“Women on Managing Boards,’’ Dr. 
Julia Holmes Smith, Vean of National 


“The Duties 
Burrill Curtis, 


Medical College, [llinois; 
of Freedom,” Elizabeth 
New York. 

Wednesday, February 14. 

10 o’clock. Addresses by State 
Presidents: New Jersey, Florence Howe 
Hall: Tennessee; Vermont, Mrs. Clin- 
ton H. Smith, Representative; Wash- 
ington, Mrs. Frances M. Cushman, Rep- 
resentative; West Virginia, Beulah Boyd 
Ritchie; Wisconsin; Oregon, Abigail 
Scott Duniway: Reports of Committees 
on Course of Study; on Headquarters; 
on Organization; Carrie Chapman Catt, 
Chairman. 

Evening, 8 o’clock. ‘Success in Sight,” 
Abigail Scott Duniway. Oregon; ‘Our 
Problem,’ Caroline Hallowell Miller, 
Maryland; ‘‘The Women’s Vote in Col- 
orado,”’ Hon. John C. Bell, Member of 
Congress; “The Three I's,” Carrie 
Chapman Catt, New York; Closing Ad- 
dress of the President, Susan B. An- 
thony, New York. 


Morning, 


-_-- oo 





STOLEN TIME. 

There are other thieves of time besides 
the speakers at conventions who infringe 
on the period allotted to the one who is 
to follow them. There is the man who 
“drops in’’ on his pastor at all hours of 
the day to talk over his own affairs, 
oblivious of the fact that a pastor has 
office hours as well as otber people. We 
have known pastors to steal time by be- 





ginning services late; but that is much 
rarer than the misdemeanor of the people 
who steal time by coming late. The 
peculiar thing about the theft of time is 
that the stolem property can never be 
recovered; yet the thief is seldom pun- 
ished.— The Standard. 


-_--- 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN 1900. 


With the year 1900 the woman suffrage 
cause in the United States may be said to 
have passed practically into the hands of 
anew generation. The women and men 
who originated and carried on the move- 
ment fifty years ago, have largely passed 
away. But what a world of effort has 
been expended! Hundreds of devoted 
souls have toiled and sacrificed; comfort, 
leisure, and personal ambition have been 
laid upon the altar; and now, as the year 
1900 brings us to the threshold of a new 
century, we ask—What has been accom- 
plished? So far as suffrage itself is con 
cerned, full woman suffrage is already em- 
bedded in the State constitutions of Wyo- 
ming, Colorado, Utah, and Idaho, cover- 
ing 300,000 square miles of territory, with 
eight U. S. Senators and a growing num- 
ber of Representatives to fight our battle 
in Congress. We have partial woman 
suffrage in 25 States, 

But the indirect result of our movement 
is far more encouraging; we have been 
digging the cellar and laying the founda- 
tions of the temple of liberty. Women are 
no longer bought and sold on the auction 
block; no longer legally held as the prop- 
erty of their husbands; no longer denied 
freedom of speech, freedom of locomo- 
tion, freedom to labor for themselves, 
freedom to control wages, property, earn- 
ings, and children. 

Coéducation has become the rule and 
exclusion the exception. More than two- 
thirds of all the colleges and universities 
of the United States now admit women 
and men on terms of equality—not a 
single State institution west of Ohio, so 
far as | know, excludes women. Is not 
this a glorious and inspiring record? 

Women have become the teachers of the 
rising generation. In the East and South 
the leading positions are still monopolized 
by men, but, even in those sections, more 
than three-fourths of the educational posi- 
tions are filled by women. 

Women have become wage-earners, and 
are rapidly entering new trades and occu- 
pations. They are in the stores and fac- 
tories; in the learned professions as physi- 
cians, ministers, and lawyers. The modern 
system of limited liability has enabled 
them to engage in business as stock- 
holders in corporations far more generally 
than was possible under the old system 
as individuals or as private partners. 

More and more the minds of women 
and mez are broadening; their habits of 
thought and standards of taste are becom- 
ing liberalized. In the home, inthe church, 
in business, and in society, women are 
slowly but steadily coming to the front. It 
is only in politics that the arrest of thought 
still lingers. 

Yet never before were women 80 greatly 
needed as voters. Politics grow every 
year more complicated and corrupt. The 
popular ideals tend more and more to 
military glory and money and social posi- 
tion. With the growth of cities the dis- 
parities of wealth and poverty become 
more extreme, 

We need an of amenity in 
business and politics, and in every form of 
human intercourse, which women only 
Government is too exclu- 


element 


can supply. 
sively masculine; it needs the womanly 
qualities superadded. Women, as a rule, 
are peaceable, temperate, 
more chaste, more economical, more con- 
siderate, more law-abiding than men. 
Every class that votes makes itself felt in 


more more 


the government. These womanly qualities 
are needed in legislation. A government 
of men and women will be gentler, wiser, 
more humane, than an aristocracy of sex. 
This year we are confronted anew with 
great problems of reconstruction—not of 
the States, but of ow 
Let us urge with all the force we possess 
that upon whatever conditions of suffrage 
these new territories are organized, women 
who possess the prescribed qualifications 
shall be admitted as voters on terms of 
equality with men. H. B. B. 


a 


WOMEN LAWYERS. 


new possessions, 


The Supreme Court of Delaware, in ses- 
sion at Dover, has established a precedent 
in refusing women the right to practice 
at the bar of that State. The woman in 
question was Mrs. Carrie B. Kilgore, of 
Philadelphia, a regular practising at- 
torney of Pennsylvania, who has argued 
in the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Application for her admission to 
practice was made by Horace G. Knowles, 
a Wilmington attorney. The request was 
simply made for a special case, that of 
Forbes & Forbes, of Wilmington, against 
the Mayor and Council of Wilmington, 
being an action brought first in the Muni- 
cipal Court of Wilmington, and afterward 





taken to the Superior Court, and finally 
to the Supreme Court of the State, de- 
cision being rendered last June against 
Forbes. The desire of the defendants 
was to have a rehearing of the case, and 
Mrs. Kilgore was to represent them. The 
court, after hearing the statement as to 
the woman attorney’s right to practice, 
decided that a lawyer is a State officer, 
and that under the new Constitution of 
Delaware, State officers must be voters; 
hence the permission could not’ be 
granted. Mrs. Kilgore, before retiring 
from the courtroom, thanked the judges 
for considering her request. 

It is not likely, however, that the mat- 
ter will end here. Mrs. Kilgore was re- 
fused when she first applied to the Penn- 
sylvania Court for admission to the bar. 
For twelve successive years, she went to 
the State Legislature, asking for a statute 
permitting qualified women to practice, 
but the Legislature each time refused, 
Finally, after twelve years, the court of 
its own motion admitted her. 

a 

A DEACONESS ON MORMON WOMEN. 

Dr. J. 8. Elliott, 
former deaconess of St. George’s Church, 
in New York City, addressed a parlor 
meeting at Miss Helen Gould's recently, 
on ‘Home Life in Utah.” The birds in 
the conservatory trilled soft accompani- 
ments as Dr. Elliott related her personal 
experiences among the Mormons, and told 
of the organizations that she has estab- 
lished among them during the last seven 
years. She was emphatic in denouncing 
the evils of polygamy, but she insisted 
that the Mormon women were not to be 
considered disreputable. On the contrary, 
she had found the majority of them 
earnest and zealous in living up to their 
highest ideals. 

The polygamous wives, she said, are 
more generally self-supporting than Gen- 
tile women. In many instances the addi- 
tional wives aid in the support of their 
husbands, instead of being a financial 
burden to them. Dr. Elliott urged the 
women by their influence and signatures 
to forward an agitation for an amendment 
to the U. 8. Constitution giving Congress 
the power to legislate for the suppression 
of polygamy within the bounds of the 
United States. 

Dr. Elliott said she had once asked that 
sturdy advocate of woman’s ballot, Bishop 
Huntington, whether the signatures of 
non- voters were actually of any value, and 
he told her that they undoubtedly were, 
and that if the women did not oppose 
polygamy, they could not expect the men 
to be very active. She closed with an 
appeal for greater educational and reli- 
gious advantages for the children of Utah. 
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MASSACHUSETTS HEARING. 





The Joint Committee on Election Laws 
of the Massachusetts Legislature gave a 
hearing Feb. 1 on the petition of the 
Massachusetts W. S. A. for municipal and 
presidential suffrage to be extended to 
women upon the same terms as to men, 
and also upon the petitions of a number 
of local Suffrage Leagues and individuals 
for municipal suffrage for tax-paying 
women, 

Miss Alice Stone Blackwell conducted 
the hearing for the petitioners, Mr. 
Thomas Rusell for the remonstrants. Ad- 
dresses in behalf of suffrage were made 
by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore, Rev. Charles F. Dole, Mrs. 
Maud Wood Park, Mr. Barthold Schles- 
inger, Mrs. Jessica RK. Henderson, and 
Mr. George Kempton, and the following 
letter from Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw was 
read by Mr. H. B. Blackwell: 

MRS. QUINCY A. SHAW'S LETTER. 


PERKINS StT., JAMAICA PLAIN, | 
JAN. 29th, 1900. § 
Mg dear Miss Blackwell: 

lam glad to learn that there is to bea 
hearing on Thursday next, before the 
Legislative Committee on Election Laws, 
for the submission of two bills: one for 
municipal suffrage for all women, and 
one for municipal suffrage for taxpaying 
women. I hope that if either bill is car- 
ried, it will be the former rather than the 
latter; for the payment of taxes is not 
the ground on which man’s vote is based 
now. 

Whatever may have been the early 
qualifications, voting has come to mean 
the expression of man’s individual voice 
for the welfare of his country. It is this 
individuality that man values now; and so 
do women. 

When the higher education opened its 
doors to women, it opened to them there- 
by the doors to all the professions and 
activities which had been considered as 
belonging exclusively to men, because of 
the old inherited belief that woman had 
not the intelligence or mind needed for 
such activities and occupations; but edu- 
cation proved the falseness of that belief, 
and showed the truth of Emerson’s words, 
**Do, and ye shall have the power.’”’ The 
education of woman has proved to the 
world that men and women are equal in 
mind when given equal opportunities to 
use that mind, and only the further use of 
that intelligence will prove that it is all 
there, that it has always been there, wait- 


of Moab, Utah, @| as it was found that the mind must 





ing to express itself, waiting for that 
education which was withheld from 
woman by custom, and of which she her- 
self did not realize the need for her very 
existence. 

The next thing to be proved is her in- 
dividuality, which exists as surely as 
that of man, who, having expressed it at 
all times for himself, thought that ex- 
pression sufficient, and was quite satis- 
fied that woman should express her in- 
dividuality through him, her companion 
or her master, as the case might be, as 
long as she should see no stronger or 
clearer individuality of her own. 

But, through education and the ex- 
perience of life, woman has realized that 
very individuality, and, more than that, 
she finds that it is too real to be ex- 
pressed indirectly through her -brother, 
husband, son, orfriend. Now she asks to 
express that individuality herself and 
without restriction, that individuality 
which means life in all its possible rela- 
tions. Woman is now simply awaiting 
the recognition from man of this individu- 
ality, and the realization of it on the part 
of women for themselves. It is as sacred 
and valuable to the world as man’s indi- 
viduality, for it is God-given to each one of 
us, man and woman, and cannot be dele- 
gated permanently, any more than it can 
be crushed permanently, Furthermore, it 
must be exercised to be fully known, just 


be exercised to find its full power. You 
see, therefore, that I believe in full suf- 
frage, and should fewl truly encouraged 
to know that municipal suffrage had been 
granted to women, for we need full free- 
dom of action for woman as well as man. 
We need full freedom of voice for woman 
as well as man in all matters that concern 
city, State, and nation, as well as the 
home. The world is only a larger home, 
in which we must, as # larger family, find 
our perfect freedom in perfect codpera- 
tion and unity—in forbearance and agree- 
ment; and we must do it together in all 
things. 

Why should men alone decide so many 
of the questions which concern women 
and children often more than they con- 
cern men? It is an unnatural state of 
things, and Nature will have her revenge if 
women do not come to the fore and stand 
up, ready to assume responsibilities which 
belong to them quite as much as to men, 
and if men do not recognize the fact and 
ask them to be willing to do the world’s 
work with them. 

We need both points of view in all 
things for the perfect maintenance and ad- 
justment of life, as well as for the continu- 
ance of life. It mustin the end, however, 
resolve itself into one point of view for 
each and all, which shall come to us as an 
inspiration, and the recognition of which 
shall lead to the full expression of that 
power which is always pressing through 
man and woman equally for utterance. 

I have written you a long letter, whereas 
I meant only to send you my good wishes 
and sympathy, and to assure you of my 
conviction of the absolute necessity of full 
woman suffrage, Yours most truly. 

PAULINE A, SHAW. 


The speakers in the negative were Mrs. 
Charles E. Guild, Mrs. E. C., Smythe, 
of Andover, Mrs, Frank B. Fay (who 
mentioned that her husband is on the 
other side), Miss Sarah E. Hunt of Salem, 
Dr. Lyman Abbott of New York, Mrs. 
Henry Thompson of Lowell, Mrs. A. J. 
George, and Mr. Thomas Russell. A letter 
was read from Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells. 

Addresses in reply were made by Mrs. 
Howe, Mr. Black..ell, and Miss Blackweli. 

As the hearing took place just before 
the WomAN’s JoURNAL went to press, the 
report of the speeches must be postponed 
till next week. The room was crowded, 
and it was clear from the applause that a 
large majority of those present were in 
favor of equal suffrage. The hearing was 
much enjoyed, and several ladies were 
heard to say that they had had “a beauti- 
ful time.”’ 


=_-- -_ 


COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 


The Vassar girls, after long and persist- 
ent agitation, have got permission to play 
basket ball again. It is a favorite game 
with them, but the faculty forbade it be- 
cause of an injury received by one of the 
students last year. Special precautions 
have now been taken to prevent accidents, 
and the walls of the hall where the games 
take place have been padded, so that there 
will be no danger of bumping heads. The 
two prominent debating societies have 
lately held spirited debates on the ques- 
tions, ‘‘Resolved, That the American 
Merchant Marine should be subsidized by 
the government,” and ‘That in the pres- 
ent conflict between Great Britain and 
the Boers, the sympathies of the civilized 
world should be with the English.’’ Dr. 
H. M. Wiley of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture lately addressed the 
students on the work of the department 
in relation to pure food, 


Concerning the change in the relations 
of Barnard College to Columbia Univer- 
sity, the N. Y. Times says: 


In the future the incorporation with the 
university is complete, and Barnard as- 
sumes the same relative position as the 
other schools and colleges. Nor is this 
merely a question of dignity by any means. 
The actual advantages conferred are con- 
siderable, especially to the graduate stu- 
dents; the faculty receive their appoint- 
ment directly from the university, and a 
place is accorded to the dean of Barnard 
in the University Council. The change is 
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another sign of the completeness witb 
which American society accepts the prin- 
ciple that women are entitled to the same 
opportunities for education as those en- 
joyed by their brothers. It has taken a 
long while to bring this about, but it is to 
the credit of those engaged in the work of 
Barnard and Columbia that they have ac- 
complished so much is so short a time. 


The N. Y. Evening Post calls it ‘an 
event of marked importance in the educa- 
tional world,”’ and continues: 


By this change the president of Colum- | 


bia becomes, ex officio, the president of 
Barnard, his duties being the same in both 
instances, while the dean of Barnard is 
given a seat and a vote in the University 
Council. Hereafter the Barnard instruc- 
tors will be on exactly the same footing as 
those teaching in Columbia, though 
selected by their own institution. Most 
interesting of all is the announcement 
that in the future the women graduate 
students of Columbia University will be 
subject to the same terms as the men can- 
didates for the higher degrees. Not even 
Radcliffe has progressed as far as this in 
its relation to Harvard University, for it 
still has its separate President, and is 
without representation on any governing 
board of the university. It is true that 
President Eliot’s signature is to be found 
on Radcliffe degrees, but only as an assur- 
ance that the documents which bear it 
represent fully as much as those issued to 
men in the other institution, a few yards 
away. It is to be hoped that Celumbia’s 
step forward will not be without its effect 
in Cambridge. Meanwhile, it is gratify- 
ing to note that the throwing open of Co- 
lumbia to women graduate students is 
taken almost as a matter of course, and 
that it will be the cause of very much less 
unfavorable comment than the original 
proposition of ten years ago to add an 
annex to the university. ‘The workers in 
the cause of higher education for women 
have every reason to feel proud of this 
change in public sentiment. 

Mrs, Elizabeth Meharry, of Richmond, 
Ind., who gave $50,000 recently to the 
Ohio Wesleyan University, has added 
$10,000, thus endowing two chairs. 

Miss Anna M. Bowen, dean of the wo- 
man’s hall at Northwestern University, 
has just died at the age of 27. Miss 
Bowen was a native of Chicago. She was 
a graduate of Cornell University, and later 
spent two years in Germany. At Leipsic 
she was the first woman allowed the full 
privileges of the University. After ber 
return from Germany she did editorial 
work for a time for the New York Nation. 

Miss Louise Manning Hodgkins, editor 
of the Woman's Missionary Friend, has 
accepted an invitation from Dr. and Mrs. 
F. E. Clark to join them in their tour 
around the world. They sailed on Jan, 
24 from San Francisco on the China for 
Yokohama. Miss Hodgkins expects to 
visit many missions in China, Japan, and 
Korea, and will return by the new Trans- 
Siberian Railway in August. Miss Hodg- 
kins was a member of the Wellesley Col- 
lege faculty for several years, and is 
president of Wilbraham Wesleyan Acad- 
emy Alumni Association. 

The trustees of the Presbyterian College 
for women at Charlotte, N. C., are raising 
funds fora new building. Theschool has 
been in operation for several years, and the 
applications from students have taxed the 
present capacity of the buildings. At a 
mass meeting of the Presbyterian churches 
of the city one Sunday morning $22,000 
were subscribed. 
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THE EVIDENCE FROM EXPERIENCE. 





The public has just been treated to a 
fresh crop of anonymous letters against 
the workings of equal suffrage in the 
enfranchised States, and especially in 
Colorado. Few except those who have 
made a study of the subject know how 
overwhelmingly on our side the evidence 
is. 

A statement has been published declar- 
ing that the effects of equal suffrage in 
Colorado are wholesome, that none of the 
predicted evils have followed, and that 
the vote of the women is ‘‘noticeably more 
conscientious than that of men.” It is 
signed by the Governor and three ex- 
Governors of Colorado, the Chief Justice, 
all the Judges of the State Supreme 
Court, of the Denver District Court, and 
the Court of Appeals; all the Colorado 
senators and representatives in Congress, 
the president of Colorado College, the 
president of the State University, the 
Mayor of Denver, the attorney general, 
the State superintendent of public in- 
struction, distinguished clergymen of dif- 
ferent denominations, and a long list of 
prominent men and women, including the 
presidents of thirteen of the principal 
women’s associations in Denver. 

A few months ago, the Colorado Legis- 
lature passed the following resolution, by 
a vote of 45 to 3 in the House, and 30 to 1 
in the Senate: 


Whereas equal suffrage has been in opera- 
tion in Colorado for five years, during which 
time women have exercised the privilege as 
generally as men, with the result that better 
candidates have been selected for office, 
methods of election have been purified, the 
character of legislati.n improved, civic in- 
telligence increased, and womanhood devel- 
oped to a greater usefulness by political 
responsibility; therefore be it 

esolved, By the House of Representatives, 





the Senate concurring, that in view of these 
results the enfranchisement of women in 
every State and Territory is recommended as 
a measure tending to the advancement of a 
higher and better social order. 

On the other hand, during the six years 
that equal suffrage has prevailed in Col- 
orado, its opponents have not yet found 
six respectable men in the whole State 
who assert over their own names and 
addresses that it has bad any bad results, 

In Wyoming, where equal suffrage has 
prevailed for thirty years, the list of Gov- 
ernors and Chief Justices who testify to 
its good results is even longer than in 
Colorado, In 1893 the Wyoming House 
of Representatives passed the following 
resolution by a unanimous vote: 

That the exercise of suffrage by the women 
in Wyoming for the past quarter of a cen- 
tury has wrought no harm and has done 
great good in many ways; that it has largely 
aided in banishing crime, pauperism, and 
vice from this State, and that without any 
violent or oppressive legislation; that it has 
secured peaceful and orderly elections, good 
government, and a remarkable degree of 
civilization and public order; and we point 
with pride to the facts that after nearly 
twenty-five years of woman suffrage not one 
county in Wyoming has a poor-house, that 
our jails are almost empty, and crime, ex- 
cept that committed by strangers in the State, 
almost unknown; and as the result of expe- 
rience we urge every civilized community to 
enfranchise its women. 

In Wyoming, where equal suffrage has 
prevailed longest, the testimony to its 
good effects is the most unanimous. For 
the last ten years the advocates of suffrage 
have had a standing challenge inviting its 
opponents to find two persons in all 
Wyoming who will assert, over their own 
names and addresses, that it has had any 
bad results, The opponents have thus far 
failed to respond, 

Kansas women have had municipal suf- 
frage since 1887. A few years ago an in- 
quiry as to its results was addressed to 
the Chief Justice and all the Judges of 
the State Supreme Court. All concurred 
in substance with Judge W. A. Johnston, 
who wrote: “In consequence, our elec- 
tions are more orderly and fair, a higher 
class of officers are chosen, and we have 
cleaner and stronger city governments,” 
If the Eastern anti-suffrage associations 
have found as many as three respectable 
men in Kansas who assert over their own 
names and addresses that municipal wom- 
en suffrage has had any bad results, it 
does not appear in their published litera- 
ture. 

From Utah the testimony is more mixed, 
but it may be truthfully said that, as vot- 
ers, the women of Utah have done in all 
respects as well as the men. Utah is an 
abnormal community, and does not furnish 
a fair sample of the exercise of popular 
suffrage by either men or women, since 
the Mormons, men and women alike, vote 
under the dictation of their church. In 
matters where the church does not dictate 
the women have shown the same tendency 
as in other States to promote measures 
relating to culture, education, and the 
protection of the public health, especially 
the health of children. In the last Legis- 
lature of Utah, the only woman member 
of the lower house carried through two 
bills, one doubling the number of free 
scholarships in the State Normal School, 
the other providing for the establishment 
of an art institute. The only woman in 
the Senate introduced a bill, which was 
passed, for improved sanitary arrange- 
ments in schools, and for the better pro- 
tection of the public health in various 
ways. 

Mrs. Antoinette Brown Kinney, of Salt 
Lake City, an intelligent young Gentile 
woman, a niece and namesake of Rev. 
Antoinette Brown Blackwell, of New 
York, writes: 

In my opinion, the results in Utah are 
overwhelmingly in favor of woman suf- 
frage. Women have been active in secur- 
ing laws for the protection of minors, also 
laws relating to municipal house-cleaning. 
They have been active in all educational 
matters. In most cities the question of 
public libraries is early agitated. Here 
women have proved themselves a reserve 
moral power, sustaining men in their best 
endeavors. In the places of trust that 
they hold, their honesty, punctuality, and 
faithfulness are proverbial. 

It was believed at one time that dis- 
franchising the women would break the 
power of the Mormon church, and con- 
sequently the suffrage which the women 
of Utah had enjoyed for seventeen years 
was taken away from them by Congress 
while Utah was stilla Territory. But it 
was found that the Mormon majority was 
ample and supreme after the women were 
disfranchised, just as it had been before. 
Accordingly, when Utah some years later 
came into the Union as a State, all four 
political parties put woman suffrage 
planks in their platforms, and full suf- 
frage was restored to the women by a 
large majority. The chief opponent of 
woman suffrage in the Utah constitutional 
convention was Brigham H. Roberts, the 
polygamous congressman-elect. The fact 
that the men of all parties united in re- 
storing the ballot to the women of Utah 
as a sufficient proof that they thought 
woman suffrage had been a good thing. 

In Idaho, women have had full suffrage 





since 1896. A statement has been pub- 
lished, signed by all the judges of the 
State Supreme Court, testifying that thus 
far it has proved satisfactory. They say: 

**Woman suffrage in this State is a suc 
cess; none ofthe evils predicted of us 
have come to’pass, and as a ‘measure of 
justice it has gained much in popularity 
since its adoption by our people.”’ 

No counter evidence from Idaho has 
yet been offered. 

It is not claimed that equal suffrage 
has brought about a millennium in any of 
the States where it prevails. No sensible 
person ever supposed that it would. But 
there is abundant proof that it has done 
good in some important respects, and that 
it has had no bad results whatever. 

This scarcity of adverse testimony is 
the more remarkable in view of the fact 
that active Anti-Suffrage Associations 
exist in New York and Massachusetts, 
which have been at work for years in- 
dustriously gathering all the evidence 
they could get against equal suffrage 
where it is in operation. 

To realize the great preponderance of 
testimony, let us suppose that the case 
were that of some other law which was 
on trial in our own State. Suppose four 
successive governors, all the members of 
our Legislature, all the judges of our 
Supreme Court, all our Congressmen, the 
presidents of all our colleges and univer- 
sities, and of all our principal societies of 
women, united in saying it worked well; 
while, after diligent search, only a few 
obscure individuals and anonymous news- 
paper correspondents were found to assert 
the contrary. On which side would the 
weight of evidence be? A. 8. B. 


+O 
RECEPTION TO MRS. CHARPIOT. 


Mrs. Mary Russell Charpiot, founder 
and superint2ndent of the Massachusetts 
Home for Intemperate Women, was ten- 
dered a reception by the Board of Man- 
agers of the Home, on the afternoon of 
Jan, 27, On that day Mrs. Charpiot com- 
pleted twenty-one years in this work, the 
anniversary marking the beginning of the 
Home in her own house, at 68 Warrenton 
Street, Jan. 27, 1879. 

During these years 5,640 women have 
been under Mrs. Charpiot’s care, and over 
50 per cent. have been returned to lives of 
self-respect and self-support. During the 
reception, the house was full of flowers 
and music, and over 400 persons greeted 
Mrs. Charpiot as she stood in the parlor 
surrounded by ladies of the Board of 
Managers and prominent charity workers 
of the city. Rev. James Reed directed 
the short programme and Mayor Hart 
brought cordial greetings, saying: 

Gladly I came to you when the corner- 
stone of this building was laid June 14, 
1889. Icame then as the Mayor of Bos- 
ton. To-day I come in the same capacity, 
and as the Mayor of Boston I tender you 
my thanks for what you have done to re- 
lieve and uplift the poor and distressed. 
Whatever I can do to help you, I will 
gladly do. 

Gen. Curtis Guild made an eloquent 
speech, outlining the work, and praising 
Mrs. Charpiot’s advanced methods of 
dealing with the “submerged tenth;’’ a 
method which calls for personal work, 
great power of control, and good judg- 
ment, with a love for, and devotion to, the 
work. No mere set of rules and regula- 
tions is of value, in the far-reaching re- 
sults obtained by these later methods of 
handling imprisoned life. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore was the guest 
dearly beloved, and she was beside Mrs. 
Charpiot throughout the exercises, speak- 
ing, as only Mrs. Livermore can speak, of 
the work she knows so well. When the 
Fair was held in March, 1888, to raise 
money for the building now occupied by 
Mrs. Charpiot’s work, a little paper, called 
Home Tidines, was issued by the Fair 
Secretary, Marion A. McBride. For her 
paper Mrs. Livermore contributed the 
following poem, which has been called 
for so often that we present it here: 

SONNET. 
With white wings spread, she bounded o’er 
the deep, 

Home from the tossings of a stormy sea, 
Where waves had beat, and winds warred 

ceaselessly, 
And where the breezeless harbor rocks to 


sleep 
Both winds and waves in calm, untroubled 


rest, 
She glided in, folding her weary wing, 
Staying her flying speed, and like a living 
thing, 
Settled securely on the water’s breast. 


So, oh my God! from the rough sea of life 
Driven by doubt, and fear, and haggard- 
ness, 
Let me my worn and weary spirit bear, 
Far from its rage, and noise, and stormy 
strife, 
Into the haven of thy sheltering love, 
And find an anchorage no storm can move! 
Many of those present at the laying of 
the corner-stone of the present building 
on June 14, 1889, were at the reception; 
notably Mrs. Micah Dyer, who laid the 
corner-stone and was president of the 
Fair Committee, Mrs. J. Sewell Reed, 
treasurer, and Mrs. Marion A. McBride, 
secretary of the Fair Committee, Mrs, E, 


M. H. Merrill, who was chairman of pro- 
gramme committee, and Miss Marion 
Donovan, of the Boston Herald, who 
served on the Press Committee of the 
Fair. 

Rev. E. A. Horton said the continuous 
and well maintained work thus done by 
Mrs. Charpiot has few equals. It means 
twenty-one years of work from 4 A. M. to 
10 P. M., the care of 5,640 women, the 
supplying of food, medicine, clothes, train- 
ing, and many times the raising of money 
to meet financial obligations which an 
emergency may occasion. Through it all 
Mrs, Charpiot has worked on during all 
these years. She has called on the police 
but once, and then its assistance was not 
rendered in time to be of use, and she set- 
tled matters herself, 
bered that the women here come from 
the Courts on probation, and are the same 
class as those sent to the Women’s Prison 
at Sherborn, some idea can be formed of 
the amount of work required to care for, 
direct, and help these women. 

Practical police matron work is what 
Mrs. Charpiot is doing and has done for 
over twenty-one years. She was a leading 
worker for the Police Matron Bill in Mas- 
sachusetts, which was the first State to 
place all arrested women in the care of 
women. Congratulations on her success 
have reached Mrs. Charpiot from all parts 
of this country and from foreign countries, 

M. C. MCB. 





-_—- 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


NEw York, JAN. 30, 1900. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The bill enabling tax-paying women to 
vote on local improvements was intro- 
duced in the Assembly by our staunch 
friend Mr. Otto Kelsey, of Livingston Co., 
and referred to the same committee which 
gave a favorable report last year. Letters 
received by Mrs. Loines, the chairman of 
the Legislative Committee, and others, in- 
dicate that the premature action of the 
Senate in attempting to stifle all efforts in 
favor of any suffrage measures before 
they had been even presented, has pro- 
duced a reaction in our favor, and that 
this may bring to us many friends. Let- 
ters have been sent to the societies 
throughout the State, urging them to 
use every effort to secure the favorable 
votes of the senators and members from 
their counties for the bill, It is certainly 
time that we were aroused to activity, as 
the immediate impelling motive of the 
Senate in adopting the resolution at the 
time was the presentation of a circular 
letter by the executive committee of ‘the 
New York State Association Opposed to 
the Extension of the Suffrage to Women,” 
which was placed in the hands of every 
senator a short time before the resolution 
was introduced. In this curious docu- 
ment these wealthy ladies, far removed 
from any of the hardships or struggles of 
life, declare that they ‘‘are convinced that 
the granting of the suffrage to women 
would be subversive of the best interests 
of the State.’’ If one of them could be, 
for a little while, an employee of the State, 
underpaid, not from any lack of ability, 
but simply because she belonged to a dis- 
franchised class, her peint of view would 
certainly be changed. ‘ 

Some of the school teachers have re- 
ceived a portion of the money due them, 
and the authorities are making an effort 
to raise the amount needed for redeeming 
all these obligations. So many bills are 
already before the Legislature to prevent 
a similar deficiency in the school depart- 
ments in the future, that it is useless to 
describe tiem all, We can only hope that 
out of all these efforts may come some 
legislation that will prevent the recur- 
rence of such a disgraceful and distressing 
state of things. Meantime it is a curious 
commentary on the cruelties which result 
from disfranchisement, that while the 
school teachers, the only large class of 
State employees who have no voice in the 
election of officials, are refused decent 
salaries, and not paid even the small 
amount due them, the process of raising 
men’s salaries goes merrily on. A recent 
item in the papers tells how Bridge Com- 
missioner Shea has increased the pay of 
110 of the employees in his department. 
The wages have been raised-of the bridge 
keepers, steam engineers, firemen, and 
bridge tenders to an amount equal in the 
total to $12,238 a year, and the salaries of 
three clerks have been advanced respec- 
tively,—one from $2,000 to $2,750; one 
from $2,000 to $2,500; and one from $1,200 
to $1,500. If the women of the State 
could only see that their vital interests 
are bound up with their enfranchisement, 
we should have such an uprising as would 
overwhelm all opposition. 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
Civic and Political Equality Union was 
held at the residence of Mrs. Esther Herr- 
man on Wednesday afternoon, Jan. 17. 
Every one of the affiliated clubs was rep 
resented, and there was much interest in 
the accounts given of the various activ- 
ities in the different societies. The con- 
dition of the ferry boats was again taken 
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up, and a letter was approved and sent to 
the president of the Municipal Council, 
Mr. Randolph Guggenheimer, asking him 
to formulate ordinances obliging the ferry 
companies to carry out the reforms we 
ask for, by thoroughly cleaning both 
cabins, and throwing them both open to 
women. A prompt reply was received to 
this letter, in which the president prom- 
ised that as soon as he returned to the 
city from a short absence, he would take 
pleasure in framing the ordinances re- 
quired to carry out the reforms for which 
we ask, 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE, 
210 West 59th Street. 


—_—-— ——— 


NOTES AND NEWS. 
Louisa Alcott’s *‘Litthke Women” has 
dramatized by Elizabeth Lincoln 
Gould, of Boston, and will be presented 
in Copley Hall for the benefit of the 
Women’s Educational and _ Industrial 
Union, on Feb, 23 and 24, Miss Josephine 
Sherwood, a last year’s graduate of Rad- 
cliffe, has the casting and arrangement of 
the piece, and, judging from the operetta 
that she gave in Cambridge last winter, 
the play will be a great success. The 
girls of to-day cannot be reminded too 
often of the characters shown in the Con- 
cord household which Miss Alcott pic- 
tured with such piquancy and affection. 


Professor Mantegazza has been search- 
ing criminal statistics, and produces 
figures to show that women are convicted 
of crime far less often than men. Some 
of his facts are as follows: Man bears 
false witness 100 times to a woman’s 17. 
Man for forgery and counterfeit coining 
is convicted 100 times to woman’s 11. 
In France, in 1880, there were 14 women 
delinquents to 100 men. In Italy, in the 
same year, they were only 9 per cent. In 
Algeria we have 96 male delinquents and 
only 4 women. In England and Wales, 
between 1834 and 1842, there were 24 
women culprits to 100 men, for all 
the more serious offences. In 1871 Dr. 
Nicholson found in the prisons in England 
8,218 men and 1,217 women. In Bavaria, 
from 1862 to 1866, in a population consist- 
ing solely of peasants, 29 women were 
condemned to 100 men. In the prisons 
of Turin, from 1871 to 1884, women fur- 
nished 13 per cent. of the prisoners, and 
men 67 per cent, 








REDUCED RATES TO WASHINGTON, D.C. 
AND RETURN. 

The Royal Blue Line announces the 
remarkably low rate of $12.67, Boston to 
Washington and return, for the delegates 
and others attending the Woman Suffrage 
Convention to be held in Washington Feb, 
8th to 14th, and for the Congress of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
to be held in the same city Feb. 19th to 
24th. Tickets permit holders to remain 
in Washington several days after adjourn- 
ment of the Convention; and also permit 
liberal stop-overs returning, at Baltimore 
and Philadelphia. Full information re- 
garding these special rates and copy of 
illustrated pamphlet describing the Royal 
Blue Line Personally Conducted Tours to 
Washington, Richmond, Luray, and Old 
Point Comfort, and which contains a 
“Guide to Washington,’ may be secured 
by addretsing A. J. Simmons, N. E. P. A., 
Royal Blue Line, 211 Washington Street, 
Boston. 

> 
A NEW ATLANTIC CITY EXPRESS VIA JER- 

SEY CENTRAL, 136 MILES IN 31-4 HOURS. 

Special train of parlor cars and vesti- 
buled coaches leaves New York, foot of 
Liberty Street, at 3.30 P. M., South Ferry, 
3.25 P. M., arriving at Atlantic City at 
6.45 P. M. Northward, leaves Atlantic 
City at 2.10 P. M., arriving in New York 
5.25 P. M. Tickets are good for stop-over 
at Lakewood. Time-tables and other 
information on application to A. J. Sim- 
mons, New England Agent, 211 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston. 

AN EXCURSION TO WASHINGTON, 
With a visit to Philadelphia, will leave 
Boston Friday, Feb. 23; $25 covers hotel 
accommodations and other expenses for 
a trip of a week. Tour may be extended 
and stop-overs are permitted. Side trips 
at low rates to Richmond, Old Point 
Comfort, Lakewood, and other resorts. 
Illustrated Itinerary of this and later 
tcurs on application to A. J. Simmons, 
N. E. P. A. Royal Blue Line, 211 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston. 











AMUSEMENTS. 
CASTLE 
SQUARE Theatre. 


21 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 


Office 168 Tremont St. 





Fall and Winter Season. 


MONDAY, Feb. 5. 


The Bells of Haslemere, 


Evening Prices, asc. and soc. 
flatinee, all Seats, asc. Daily at2and8 P, M 
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YOUR PLACE. 

Just where you stand in the conflict, 
There is your place! 

Just where you think you are useless, 
Hide not your face! 

God placed you there for a purpose; 
Whate’er it be, 

Think he has chosen you for it, 
Work loyally. 


Gird on your armor! be faithful 
At toil or rest, 

Whiche'er it be, never doubting 
God's way is best. 

Out in the fight, or on picket, 
Stand firm and true; 

This is the work which your Master 
Gives you to do. 





MIYOKO SAN, 


BY MARY MCN. FENELLOSA. 
Snare me the soul of a dragon-fly, 
The jeweled heart of a dew-tipped spray, 
A star’s quick eye, 
Or the scarlet cry 
Of a lonely wing on a dawn-lit bay. 
Then add the gleam of a golden fan, 
And I will paint you Miyoko San. 


Find me the thought of a rose, at sight 
Of her own pale face in a fawning stream, 
The polished night 
Of a crow’s slow flight, 
And the long sweet grace of a willow’s 
dream. 
Then add the droop of a golden fan, 
And I will paint you Miyoko San. 


Lure me a lay from a sunbeam’s throat, 
The chant of bees in a perfumed lair, 
Or a single note 
Gone mad to float 
To its own sweet death in the upper air. 
Then add the click of a golden fan, 
And I have painted Miyoko San. 


__»-2-<——_$__—___——_ 


THE LESSEK MINISTRIES. 








BY JAMES BUCKHAM. 





A flower upon my threshold laid, 
A little kindness wrought unseen ; 
I know not who love's tribute paid, 
I only know that it has made 
Life’s pathway smooth, 
green. 


life’s borders 
God bless the gracious hands that e’er 
Such tender ministries essay! 
Dear hands that help the pilgrim bear 
His load of weariness and care 
More bravely up the toilsome way. 


Oh, what a little thing can turn 
A heavy heart from sighs to song! 
A smile can make the world less stern ; 
A word can cause the soul to burn 
With glow of heaven all night long! 


It needs not that love's gift be great— 
Some splendid jewel of the soul 

For which a king might supplicate. 

Nay! true love’s least, at love's true rate, 
Is tithe most royal of the whole. 


DUDLEY BARRINGTON’S LESSON. 


Milly Barrington was only eighteen 
when she came to live at Holy Lodge. 
Very young to be married, said the gos- 
sips of the neighborhood, still younger to 
assume all the cares and responsibilities of 
a household, And there were not lacking 
doleful prophets who declared with eyes 
rolled up and mouths drawn down that 
Mrs. Barrington never would “get on”’ 
with the old gentleman, 

‘*He is so fastidious,” said one. 

**So difficult to suit,’’ said another. 

‘*His ideal is so impussibly high,” de- 
clared a third. 

But to their surprise—perhaps a little 
to their disappointment—Milly and her 
father-in-law were the best of friends 
from the very first moment in which they 
looked upon each other's faces, 

Milly was anxious to learn, so eager to 
comprehend tbe ins and outs of the great, 
roomy old house, sv ambitious to excel 
every housekeeper in the neighborhvuod, 
that the old gentleman said, with a smile, 
to his son: 

“Don’t let your little wife undertake 
too much, Dudley.” 

And Dudley Barrington answered, with 
a yawn: 

“There's no danger of that, sir. The 
ladies of Huly Lodge have always been 
first-rate housekeepers, you know; and 





if a woman is at work she isn’t spending 
money foolishly or gossiping.” 
Mr. Barrington’s keen blue eyes re- 
garded his son sharply for a moment. 
“Do you think Milly is addicted to 
either of those pernicious practices?” he 





asked. 
“They come naturally to all women, 
don’t they?” said Dudley, shrugging his 


shoulders. 

‘‘Not at all!’ said his father. 

And in his secret’ soul he wondered if | 
Dudley was really worthy of such a jewel 
as Millicent 

So the weeks went on, and Milly stood | 
bravely to her helm, until one bright Oc- 
tober day the old gentleman, chancing to | 


pass the low kitchen window where the | 
vines made a screen of moving shadow, | 
looked smilingly in to where bis daughter- 
in-law was at work. 


“Have you got a glass of cool milk for 
me, little girl?”’ said he. 

Milly brought the milk promptly. 

‘See, papa,”’ she said, triumphantly 
pointing to the table, ‘‘what a baking I 
have done to-day! Three apple pies, 
three loaves of bread, a pan of biscuit, a 
cake and a dozen plum tarts!’’ 

‘Bravo!’ said Mr. Barrington. ‘But, 
Milly, why are you baking? Where is 
Hannah?” 

‘‘Hannah wanted her wages raised,’’ 
said Milly rather soberly, “and Dudley 
said it was all nonsense keeping a girl 
when I was so fond of housework, So 
she has gone.”’ 

‘But are you fond of housework?” he 
asked. ‘In itself, as an abstract thing, I 
mean?”’ 

‘*Yes, papa,’’ Milly answered with some 
hesitation. “But I’m a little tired this 
morning. I rose and swept the house 
through before breakfast so as to have 
time for the baking.’’ 

“You are a gvod little girl,” said the 
father-in-law; ‘‘but we mustn’t let you 
work too hard.”’ 

“Papa,” said Milly, with downcast 
lashes and a deep pink shadow creeping 
over her cheek, ‘I’ve been thinking for 
some time that—that—”’ 

‘*Well?’’ said Mr. Barrington encourag- 
ingly. 

“That I should like to ask you for a 
little money,”’ faltered Milly. 

‘Money!’ he echoed in _ surprise. 
‘*Doesn’t Dudley give you all you want?” 

Once more Milly hesitated. 

‘He wants to know what everything is 
for,” saidshe. ‘He thinks two shillings 
is too much for ribbon, and he says hats 
ought to be had cheaper than three shil- 
lings each, and he declares it’s all non- 
sense to buy kid gloves when cotton will 
do as well. And I do need another hat 
since the rain spoiled my best one, but I 
don’t like to ask him for it.’’ 

“Do you mean to say,’’ said Mr. Bar- 
rington, leaning his elbows on the sill, 
“that you don’t have a regular allowance 
every week?”’ 

“No, papa,”’ said Milly, lifting her pret 
tily arched brows. ‘Dudley says women 
don’t know how to use money and thata 
wife should always receive every half- 
penny she spends from her husband. 
And I can tell you, papa, because you are 
so kind to me—I am so ashamed to have 
him think me extravagant, and I really 
need so many little things that men 
haven’t any idea of. It’s a little hard 
sometimes.”’ 

Mr. Barrington took his purse out of 
his pocket and laid it on the window sill. 

‘*Here, little girl,’’ he said, ‘‘you have 
earned the contents of that a dezen times 
over.” 

Milly reached up to kiss him through 
the vine leaves. 

“Oh, papa, you are such a darling!” she 
said. 

He only patted her cheek in reply. 

“Dudley doesn’t know what a treasure 
he has got,’’ he pondered as he kept on 
his walk up to the front veranda, where a 
great chestnut-tree was showering its 
leaves over the steps and the balmy sun- 
shine slept on the painted floor. ‘He is 
making a Circassian slave out of that dear 
little woman.”’ 

And he took his book and stretched 
himself comfortably out in the hammock 
for his evening's reverie. 

The next day his son came to him in 
the library, where a little fire of logs had 
been kindled, for a chilly northwest rain 
had blown all the yellow maple leaves 
away, and the sunshine was obscured in 
driving clouds. 

‘*Well, my boy,”’ said his father kindly, 
**yvou are off to the city, I suppose?” 

‘Yes, sir,’’ said Mr. Barrington, Jr., a 
tall, straight, handsome young man, with 
a brown complexion and sparkling eyes. 
‘‘And before I go perhaps you had better 
give me a check, if it’s convenient.”’ 

“A check?” said his father. 
what?”’ 

“I'm about out of ready cash," said 
Dudley carelessly, ‘‘and a little spending 
money would come very handy for cur- 
rent expenses.”’ 

“Ah! And what are you going to buy 

Dudley looked at his father in amaze- 
ment. 

*] need a summer suit, sir,”’ 


‘*For 


9) 


said he, 
‘“and—” 

“Yes, yes,’’ nodded the old gentleman. 
*And how much do you pay for a summer 
suit, now?” 


’ 


Dudley ignored the question and said: 
“I’vea little bill at the cigar shop to 
books I 


settle, and there are some new 


should like to read.’’ 





“Oh, six or seven pounds,’ answered 
Dudley. 

“Six or seven pounds?’’? echoed Mr. 
Barrington. “Isn't that rather vague?” 

‘A fellow never knows exactly,’ ex- 
plained Dudley. 

“Ah, but you ought to know,”’ inter- | 
rupted the old gentleman. “And now I 
amon the subject, you buy your clothes 
| of Poole, don’t you? Aren’t there cheaper 
plac s?” 


‘Just send in the bills to me,” said the 
old gentleman. ‘I'll pay them.” 

“The bootmaker, sir.” 

**You must try and not be too extrava- 
gant with your boots. Young men have 
so many fictitious wants nowadays. But, 
as I said before, let all the bfils be sent to 
me. And asfor spending money, here is 
enough for the present.”’ 

He drew out half a sovereign and hand- 
edit to his son. Dudley stared at it in 
amazement, 

**I expected a check, sir,’’ said he, some- 
what discomfited. 

“Did you?” 

“It isn’t agreeable to be put on such an 
allowance,’’ went on Dudley sharply. ‘‘l’m 
not accustomed to it.’’ 

‘Not agreeable, eh?’’ said his father, 
comfortably adjusting his feet on an em- 
broidered rest. ‘‘Then why do you prac- 
tice the system with your wife?’’ 

**I give her all that she needs to spend,”’ 
said Dudley, coloring up. 

“And I have given you all that you 
need,” 

“IT am a man!” said Dudley. 

“And she is a woman!” retorted his 
father. 

“Tl am the manager of your warehouse, 
and I claim my honest remuneration as 
such,”’ cried Dudley. ‘I am no beggar. 
There is not a penny that I ask for that I 
do not earn,” 

‘That is Millicent’s case exactly,” said 
the wise old advocate. “She does the 
work of the house, and does it well. She 
is an economist in every sense of the 
word. Is it right that she should receive 
merely her board andclothes? Is she not 
entitled to a regular allowance to spend 
as she, pleases? Do not think me a med- 
dlesome old fogy, my son,” he added, ris- 
ing and placing his hand kindly on his 
son’s shoulder. ‘But I have been observ- 
ing all these things, and I merely wanted 
to give you a personal application of this 
lesson in economy. You see how it hu 
miliates one to have to beg humbly for the 
money that one has honestly earned—to 
be called upon for an account of every 
penny one wishes to spend. Don’t put 
your wife into such a false position. 
Treat her as one of the firm of Barrington 
& Co.” 

Dudley stood still a moment, pondering, 
and then said, earnestly: 

“IT will, sir. You are right!’ 

And Milly was delighted that very day 
to receive a check for an ample sum of 
money from her husband, 

‘Is it all for me?’’ she cried with glit- 
tering eyes. 

**Yes, all,’’ Dudley answered, laughing. 

“But what am I to do with so much 
money?” 

‘*Lock it up in your desk, dear,’’ he an- 
swered, “and spend it for your needs as 
they occur.”’ 

‘*But I never had so much before all at 
one time!’’ exclaimed the amazed Milly. 

“No, you never had, more shame to 
me,’’ acknowledged Dudley. “But I have 
come to the conclusion, Milly, that you 
are no child, to be given a few shillings at 
a time. You are my housekeeper, and 
deserve your regular salary. I shall give 
you five pounds for your own personal 
expenses at the beginning of every month, 
and you shall use and economize it as you 
choose. The household expenses, of 
course, will be paid out of the common 
stock.”’ 

“Ob, Dudley, I never felt so rich in my 
life!’ said she. ‘‘Now I can dress like 
other women, and give a little money to 
the church, and help the poor, and feel in- 
dependent! And I canlay by a little, too, 
Dudley, every month. Oh, you shall see 
what an excellent manager I can be!”’ 

Dudley Barrington looked at his young 
wife, with a sharp prick of conscience at 
his heart. Why had he never made her so 
innocently happy before? Simply because 
it had never occurred to him. 

And Milly ran eagerly to her father-in- 
law. 

**Papa,”’ she cried, ‘‘I am to have five 
pounds a month all for my own self and 
never to give an account of a penny of it 
unless I please! It is Dudley’s own offer. 
Isn’t he kind?”’ 

And Colonel Barring +a smiled and pat- 
ted her head and answered with a touch 
of sarcasm: 

‘Very kind, indeed!’’—Chicago Times- 
Herald. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 





Miss Estelle Reel, superintendent of the 





Indian schools in the United States, is at 
work on a bill to be introduced in Con- 
gress having for its object the compulsory 
Indian children. She 


education of all 


thinks they should be taught useful trades 


so as to be enabled to earn their own 
living. | 

Gifts and legacies for charitable, reli- 
gious, educational apd art institutions 
last year amounted to $79,749,956, of 


which $55,851,817 was to educational in 
stitutions. If to this sum be added the 
gifts for libraries, which are distinctively 
educational in their influence and ten- 


dencies, and to which $5,012,400 was given, 
the donations in 1899 for educational 
purposes show a total of $60;864,217. 





WRITE TO MISS ANTHONY. 


Editors Woman's Journat : 

A very good suggestion has come from 
Miss Nettie Lovisa White. It is that 
those who are now enjoying the fruits of 
Miss Anthony’s labors and those of her 
co-workers should send her a word of 
gratitude, if only on their visiting cards, 
on her eightieth birthday. This would 
serve to make the day a very happy one 
for her. I am sure many who are enjoy- 
ing the opportunities of to-day would be 
glad of the suggestion. 

Miss Anthony’s address on her birthday 
(Feb. 15) will be Riggs House, Washing- 
ton, D. C. RACHEL Foster AVERY. 


* 
> 


AMERICAN WIVES. 





Mr.W. T. Stead, in the Review of Reviews, 
remarks that the American wife is cer- 
tainly very much in evidence at present. 
After noting that Mr. Curzon’s successor 
at Southport resembled him in having 
married a famous American beauty, Mr. 
Stead says: ‘‘The spoils of the empire are 
falling to the husbands of American wives. 
An American gir! queens it in the great 
palace at Blenheim, and another American 
girl, who married a scion of the same 
house, came within an ace of being wife to 
a prime minister. The leader of the oppo- 
sition in the House of Commons married 
an American. Mr. Chamberlain, who 
reigns and rules over an empire from 
which a population as numerous as that 
of the Philippines could disappear with. 
out being noticed, also went to the States 
for a wife.’’ 


HON. JACOB BRIGHT’S FUNERAL. 


A relative of that steadfast advocate of 
equal rights for women, the Hon. Jacob 
Bright, says in a private letter to a friend 
in this country: 


He died at Goring on Thames, at a 
house they had taken for the time to be 
near the river, and there the urn with the 
ashes was brought back after the body 
had been cremated, and before they closed 
the house a little company of friends and 
relations met together, not as an ordinary 
funeral, but just a little gathering to asso- 
ciate itself, as it were, with the spirit that 
had gone. 

A small conservatory off the drawing- 
room served as a chapel or sanctuary, and 
there the urn stood on a table covered by 
an exquisite silken cloth; above, his bust, 
and below, a recent photograph. Beauti- 
ful chrysanthemums stood around, and on 
the floor lay wreaths sent by absent 
friends. 

We gathered in the drawing-room, and 
after a short silence, we listened to the 
most wonderful music, given by two or 
three intimate friends of the family, of 
fame in the musical world, who seemed 
to pour out their very souls in this last 
tribute of love. We could not see them. 
They were in another room, so that some 
of the sound came through the flowers, 
some stole around through the hall, and 
the whole house seemed full of heavenly 
music, which it was hard to believe came 
from any earthly players. I shall never 
forget the wonderful voice that sang 
‘Rest in the Lord,’ and even more im- 
pressive were the notes of the violin, now 
rising, now almost dying away to absolute 
silence, and seeming to make all one’s 
nerves vibrate in unison. 

There was to have been a little speak- 
ing, but no one could say a word. Every 
one felt that the music had said to each 
heart all that there was to say, and even 
the best chosen words could only have 
jarred. 

It was a bright autumn afternoon, and 
the glass doors on to the verandah stood 
open to the soft, still air. Beyond, the 
lawn sloped away to the edge of the 
river, where the last days of his life had 
been spent gliding quietly over the water 
between the willow trees, and as we came 
away the hills beyond were all crowned 
with masses of cloud, all shades of crim- 
son with the autumn sunset. 


-— = 


NEW CRIMES AND PENALTIES. 

Hon, Samuel J. Barrows, U. 8. Prison 
Commissioner, says in the January Forum: 

What would Draco 
thought of our laws? They did not agree 
on matters of jurisprudence. Draco 
stands as the type of excessive severity in 
criminal law, and Solon, though all his 
laws may not endure the modera test, 
stands as the father of wise and benign 


and Solon have 


legislation. But what would these ancient 
think after reading, as the 
writer has done, 30,000 pages of legisla- 
tion inthe forty-five States—all of it less 
years old? for in- 
stance, that Draco took it all seriously, 


legislators 


than two Suppose, 


| and imagined that all the laws we passed 


were meant to be enforced. Suppose they 
really were enforced, and that the Greek 
law-giver make a tour of the 
prisons and jails of the United States. 
Imagine him asking a score of convicts 
why they had been convicted: 


should 


‘*T,.”? said an Alabama man, ‘‘have been 
sentenced to thirty days for jumping offa 





train while in motion.” “I,” said a Vir- 
ginian, “trode a horse on the sidewalk 
through an unincorporated village, and 
am in prison fot sixty days.” ‘I,’ said 
another Virginian, ‘killed a partridge on 
the second day of February in Cumber- 
land County, and am in prison for thirty 
days.”’ “I,” said a California woman, 
‘‘am a nurse, and I neglected to report to 
a doctor that a baby’s eyes became in- 
flamed within two weeks after birth. I 
am in prison for six months.” ‘‘I,’’ said 
a Tennesseean, “ ‘lobbied’ with the Legisla- 
ture.” “You mean bribed it?” asked 
Draco. “Ob, no, I just ‘lobbied,’ but I 
did not address my arguments ‘solely to 
the judgment,’ and so I am ‘in’ for five 
years.” ‘“‘I,’’ said a New Yorker, ‘“‘was 
calling on a friend in the upper story of 
a sky-scraper, and I ventured to drop 
some of my advertising circulars down the 
letter-chute. Unfortunately, I had for- 
gotten to address them. So I got five 
days.” ‘1,’ said a Wisconsin man, ‘‘sold 
some impure ice, and I[ shall spend the 
winter in the county jail.” ‘Well, you 
have my company,” said a Wisconsin 
baker. ‘I ventured to sleep in my bakery. 
My first offence cost me $50 a night, which 
ate up all the profits, The second offence 
cost me $100 a night, which was still more 
disastrous. For the third offence I had 
to pay $250a night. And now, to even 
things up, I am lodging six months in 
jail at the expense of the State.” “It all 
happens in the course of business,’’ said a 
Michigander. “I thought it was all right 
to buy an empty beer bottle stamped with 
the brewer's name.”’ 

Perhaps, to close the interview, which 
might goon almost indefinitely, we can 
imagine two prisoners from Tennessee 
saying: ‘Well, you are all low-grade 
criminals. You are nothing but mis- 
demeanants; we have the honor to be 
felons.” ‘You are perhaps murderers,” 
said Draco, his face brightening at the 
thought of some crime witb which he was 
familiar. ‘‘Yes, we are both murderers. 
I murdered some fish with dynamite—a 
Greek word, you know—and am ‘in’ for 
three years. And my friend here mur- 
dered some trees without the consent of 
the owner, and he also is ‘in’ for three 
years.”’ 

Would Draco think the world had grown 
better or that it had grown worse, and 
would he note it as an occasion for mod- 
ern thanksgiving that the Americans live 
under milder laws? One great difference, 
however, these ancient lawgivers would 
find between their time and their country 
and ours. The laws of the American peo- 
ple bear a very close and intimate relation 
to their life. Right or wrong, good or 
bad, they are not imposed by external 
authority or by an aristocratic class. They 
are made by the people themselves, 
Whether enforced or not, the laws embody 
the ethical sentiment of the American 
people and reflect the spirit and the char- 
acteristics of American civilization. 








——>- 


A CLERGYWOMAN ON WOMEN WORKERS. 

Rev. Florence Kollock Crooker, of Ann 
Arbor, Mich., is filling a series of lecture 
engagements in Minneapolis and vicinity. 
She was invited to address the Business 
Women’s Club of Minneapolis, and her 
practical talk on woman’s place in the 
business world was received with marked 
approval, According to the Minneapolis 
Journal, Mrs. Crooker expressed the be- 
lief that women are ip business _ per- 
manently, and that it is not an unfor- 
tunate thing in its ultimate results, al- 
tnough some hardships may be caused 
before the forces become readjusted to 
new conditions. She thought that women 
were arriving at a time when their ser- 
vices would receive more adequate pecun- 
iary compensation, hut that even then 
they would put more into business life 
than they took out of it. This is the 
reason they have been received in busi- 
ness, aod are succeeding, and will con- 
tinue to succeed. She believed in finan- 
cial independence, no matter what the cir- 
cumstances and conditions of a woman’s 
life may be. The woman who has fitted 





‘*It tis an Ill Wind 
That Blows Nobody Good.’’ 
That small ache or pain or 
weakness ts the ‘‘ ill wind’’ 
that directs your attention to 
the necessity of purifying 
your blood by taking Hood's 
Sarsaparilla. Then your 
whole body receives good, 
for the purified blood goes 
tingling to every organ. It 
is the great remedy for all 
ages and both sexes. 
Dyspepsia — “ Complicated vith 
liver and kidney trouble, I suffered for 
years from dyspepsia, with severe pains. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla made me strong and 
hearty.”” F. B. Emerton, Auburn, Me. 


b J 
Sarsaparilla 
"Never Disappoints 


» Hood’s Pills cure liver ills; the non-irritating and 
only cathartic to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
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herself to succeed will find the way opens 
readily to her in business, and the mutual 
knowledge between husband and wife of 
a woman's ability to take care of herself 
will solve many domestic difficulties. 
Mrs. Crooker is greatly interested in 


e . . ' 
organizations of business women, and sees 


in them an important force in improving 


both individual and business conditions, 
As is well known, Mrs. Crooker is a 
minister of high standing and pronounced 


ability in the Universalist church. For 
a number of years she was the honored 
pastor of the Englewood, now Stewart 
Avenue, Chicago, Universalist Church, 
It is interesting to compare her views on 
women workers with those expressed by 
her successor, Rev. R. A. White, which 
were noted in the WomAN’s JOURNAL last 
week. F. M. A. 





-_--— 


BOER WOMEN FLOWER-PICKERS. 





Two flowers much used in the United 
States on widely different occasions—of 
mourning and rejoicing—come to us from 
South Africa: the ‘‘everlasting,’’ an im- 
mortelle, and the lily variously known as 
the Richardia, calla lily, and lily of the 
Nile, the last of which is a misnomer in 
view of the native habitat being South 
Africa. The stock is harvested and cured 
by the Boer women, and ordinarily at this 
time of year they should be doing it, 
but the season is not conducive to such 
peaceful pursuits. 

Cape flowers, as the class of immor- 
telles coming from there is called, grow 
wild in South Africa, They are collected 
when half expanded, and the best quality 
is given special treatment in drying and 
sun-bleaching by packers. The collectors 
send their stock to the country merchants, 
who trade it off to Cape Town commis- 
sion-men or consign it themselves to for- 
eign buyers. The crop is mostly engaged 
by European merchants, from whom the 
supply for the United States is generally 
bought. This year the war and a scant 
crop have conspired to send up the prices, 

The South African immortelle is readily 
distinguishable from the French variety. 
It is a rich, satiny white, nearly always 
left in its natural color, and is not so soft 
to the touch as the French. The latter 
are dyed in many colors, the choicest 
blossoms, however, being left as they 
grow. In Europe the immortelle wreaths 
and crosses are used only at funerals, but 
in this country the flowers, particularly 
the crimson ones, are used on festive 
occasions. 

The lily bulbs imported from the Cape 
produce a more beautiful blossom than 
any grown in this country, and recently a 
lovely golden chalice blossom has been 
developed which is rare and valuable. In 
an experiment made in the Kew Gardens 
in London it was found that they were a 
trifle late in blossoming, but no such fault 
has been found with them by florists in 
this country, who are always able to have 
the plants bloom in season. 

Another flowering plant which is largely 
imported from South Africa is the pink- 
belled erica or African heather, which is 
frequently bought here as Scotch heather. 
The difference between the African and 
Scotch varieties is hardly perceptible. 
The South African stock has taken most 
kindly to the Long Island soil, where it is 
now grown with success.—N. Y. Evening 
Post. 





A MORAL DEGENERATE. 

The theory that a moral degenerate is 
not responsible for crime has been worked 
out recently ina remarkable casein Michi- 
gan. A Mrs. Rheiner killed two of her 
children and tried to kill herself and a 
third child. Drs. Inglis and Hitchcock, 
insanity experts, decided that the wo- 
man was a degenerate and irresponsible, 
Dr. Inglis’s report set forth that the act 
was that of a sane woman rendered hope- 
less by many years of domestic unhappi- 
ness, and that she killed her children for 
the loveof them. Dr. Inglis said: 


While I thus fully affirm her sanity, I 
wish with equal clearness to affirm my 
judgment that Mrs. Rheiner is a degener- 
ate, and, ae such, irresponsible. She 
comes of a family of brothers and sisters, 
seven of whom had either epilepsy or 
hydrocephalus. She herself had epilepsy 
for the first five years of her life, and 
there is ground for suspecting that she 
has had nocturnal epilepsy ever since. She 
has had other nervous disorders. She has 
suffered for years with severe neuralgic 
pains. All these facts prove that Mrs. 
Rheiner possessed a nervous system which 
was less able to resist abnormal impulses 
than the average individual. . . . In thus 
regarding Mrs. Rheiner as irresponsible, 
on the ground of degeneracy, I clearly 
recognize that the same plea can be 
entered for a very large percentage of 
criminals. I am not attempting to shield 
criminals from justice. I simply affirm 
that justice requires that full recognition 
should be given tothe mental defect which 
makes the degenerate a weakling in his 
moral conduct. Such was Mrs. Rheiner. 


On these reports Mrs. Rheiner was sent 
to an asylum instead of being tried for 
murder. But how much better it would 
be to forbid persons afflicted with heredi- 





tary diseases to marry, rather than to let 
them go on producing great families of 
epileptic aud hydrocephalous children! 





HUMORS OF LEGISLATION. 


The Boston Transcript says: 


In the current issue of The Green Bag, 
Mr. Eltweed Pomeroy has a brief but 
entertaining article on ‘The Follies of 
Legislation,’’ which he illustrates with 
numerous instances. 

Down in Texas the lower house passed 
what was known as the “single tax law.”’ 
The phrase did not mean the same thing 
there that it does here, but referred to 
the proposition that every unmarried man 
over thirty who had not “exerted due 
diligence” in finding a mate should pay a 
fine or tax of $50 annually. On the other 
hand, the Missouri Legislature of 1897 
undertook to pass a law fining widows 
and maidens not less than $100 nor more 
than $500 for rejecting a man. New 
Jersey has passed a law taxing bachelors, 
though it is probably not enforced. A 
new Tammany legislator at Albany was 
told that he ought to have a law named 
after him, so he secured the passage of a 
bill through his branch making it a penal 
offence to put less than thirteen oysters in 
an oyster stew. 

Another Solon introduced a bill making 
it a felony to entice away bees, particu- 
larly at swarming time, and this stood a 
good chance of passing until a member 
moved to amend to the effect ‘‘that every 
bee should have its owner’s name and 
address stamped on its business end for 
identification.’’ These instances are not 
intended to be exhaustive, but illustrative, 
and the bee bill might be matched by one 
introduced in the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture some years ago making it a penal 
offence for a lobster less than eleven 
inches in length to be caught in a lobster 
pot. A Gloucester member moved to 
amend the bill so that if a short lobster 
was thus caught it should be given leave 
to withdraw. 

We hope the Legislature that is now 
just beginning its record for good or ill, 
will take these warnings to heart and not 
favor Mr. Pomeroy with more material 
for making Legislatures ridiculous, ‘‘The 
follies of legislation’ undoubtedly take 
up a great deal of time, waste a great deal 
of money, and cause a great deal of 
trouble. 


If any of these queer measures (espe- 
cially the one for taxing bachelors) had 
originated in Wyoming, Colorado, Idaho, 
New Zealand, or any of the other places 
where women vote, would it not have 
been quoted far and wide as an ex- 
ample of the ‘freak legislation’’ that 
might naturally be expected from women? 


—_—_— —» oa 


A REMARKABLE SCOTCHWOMAN. 





Mrs. Josephine E. Butler writes in her 
little paper, The Storm- Bell: 


Two of our earliest and most valued 
workers in the Abolitionist cause have 
lately passed away—Eliza Wigham and 
Jacob Bright. Of both I have many vivid 
and touching memories, dating from the 
earliest days of our uprising in England 
against State Regulation of Vice. 

Eliza Wigham was a member of the So- 
ciety of Friends. One of the organs of 
that Society thus writes of her: ‘It is 
not easy for Friends elsewhere fully to 
understand what sort of place she filled 
in the midst of the group of members of 
the Society in Scotland, as well as in the 
civic life of Edinburgh. I use the word 
‘civic,’ because although Eliza Wigham 
occupied no municipal or official position, 
she was in a wonderful degree one of the 
leading citizens of Edinburgh. She was 
a zealous politician, and this, coupled 
with her active interest in a large num- 
ber of social and religious societies, 
brought her into contact with a variety of 
persons, and opened up many spheres of 
influence. Her name was a household 
word, and her life was seen and read of 
all men. 

‘*As her physical frame grew frailer and 
weaker, her spirit grew ever stronger and 
larger. One forgot the physical frailty, 
and thought only of the spiritual beauty, 
strength, and capacity. In one sense she 
also did the same. That is, she attempted 
many things altogether beyond her physi- 
cal strength, and yet she carried them 
through by the immense force of her 
spiritual power. 

“In her political associations, however 
vigorous her views, they were invariably 
expressed moderately and quietly. And 
of those who differed strongly from her, 
and had perhaps so expressed themselves 
in public, she always spoke with respect, 
and without a touch of bitterness. Her 
knowledge of the municipal affairs of 
Edinburgh was intimate and extensive. 
I well remember a visit to Mrs. Duncan 
Maclaren, and the little council of war 
concerning a pending election. It re- 
vealed something of the wide knowledge 
which the two Friends possessed, and of 
the wide influence they could exert. 
Nowadays in Edinburgh there are plenty 
of women prepared to stand in the van- 
guard of public life, and to uphold medi- 
cal education and all the various forms of 
larger duties and citizenship for women. 
But it should not be forgotten that this 
is possible owing to the bravery and 
patience of pioneers like Eliza Wigham. 





“In the small Friends’ Meeting it is 
hardly necessary to say that Eliza Wig- 
ham wasa pillar of the church. Public 
spirit, personal energy, and the Quaker 
faith made her great influence what it 
became, 

“But it is none of these things which 
those who knew her will chiefly remem- 
ber. It is the gentleness and gracious- 
ness, the singleness of purpose and purity 
of conduct, born of holy communion and 
high fellowship, that must always be rep- 
resented to usin the name of Eliza Wig- 
ham,” 

Those who have seen that beautiful 
face at any of our conferences will not 
easily forget it. 





-_—_0«xs  ——_—__ 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


CALIFORNIA. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Very often, long years of injustice and 
suffering pass slowly by many helpless 
and hapless human beings, before their 
condition receives the attention of their 
fellow beings. Such was the case with 
the women patients in the Insane Asylum 
at Agnew, California, until the residents 
of the State were recently shocked at the 
wrongs perpetrated upon these afflicted 
ones. 

Owing to the vigorous condemnation by 
the public of the doctor in charge, he was, 
after considerable difficulty, removed from 
office, and another physician installed. 
But the matter did not end there, for the 
members of the California Club took it 
up, and with the names of the members 
of fifty-seven other clubs added to their 
own they sent in a petition to the gover- 
nor to have women doctors appointed to 
care for the women patients. 

At alate meeting of the State Lunacy 
Commission, the governor moved that ‘‘a 
woman doctor be employed at each of the 
State Hospitals for the Insane, where, 
under the law, it was possible to employ 
such.’”’ Two women doctors were there- 
fore appointed; one for the Napa and one 
for the Stockton Asylum. These two doc- 
tors must also visit all other State Insane 
Asylums at least quarterly. 

The governor’s action was indorsed, 
and although the present is a vast im- 
provement upon the former state of af- 
fairs, one cannot but question the justice 
of laws that prohibit women from occupy- 
ing offices that they are fitted and needed 
to fill and that puts heavier work and 
responsibilities upon them when, for the 
sake of propriety, they are allowed the 
privilege of ministering to unfortunate 
members of their sex. 

Another woman to assume office is Mrs. 
Mary Kincaid, who was, at the beginning 
of the New Year, elected a member of the 
San Francisco Board of Education. Mrs. 
Kincaid has well earned her position, for 
she has taught for 25 years in the best 
schools of the city, and it was due to her 
untiring efforts that the Girls’ High 
School of San Francisco was accepted as 
an accredited school by the State Univer- 
sity. 

Mrs. Caroline Shaw Rice, of Tacoma, is 
also a power in education and literature 
in the West. She is at present supervisor 
of the Tacoma Normal] Training School, 
and served a two-year term expiring last 
month, as a member of the State Board 
of Education, being the only woman in 
Washington ever holding that position. 
The early work of Mrs. Rice gained for 
her a place among the best writers for the 
young, but it is her recent work, par- 
ticularly the poem, ‘‘The World of Want,”’ 
that has turned to her the attention of 
leading critics and the reading public. 

In Miss Mabel Craft’s work, ‘‘Hawaii 
Nei,’”’ women interested in justice and 
purity may find much to call their atten- 
tion to the fact that their influence is 
needed for establishing good government 
in America’s recently annexed islands. 
From her chapter, ‘‘The Tropic Repub- 
lic,’”’ the following is taken: 

The republic of Hawaii did a thing 
that France has also dared do—it licensed 
prostitution. This missionary govern- 
ment, these men of churchly traditions, 
had the courage to stand up and look the 
evil in the face, as they do in Paris. 

It takes the breath away—this sudden 
transition from Puritanism to Parisian- 
ism. The law is that the women of the 
half-world, who are examined and regis- 
tered according to its provisions, and 
who have paid the fees it prescribes, shall 
not be interfered with in the conduct and 
extension of the social evil. To cap the 
climax, the republic christened this legis- 
lation, “‘An act to mitigate the evils of 
prostitution.” In the islands the mem- 
bers of the government speak of it only 
as “the act to mitigate.’”’ It ie a long 
time before strangers know what is meant 
by the misleading phrase. At first blush, 
it seems as though an act to mitigate 
must certainly be a wise and good thing, 
as anything that can be mitigated should 
be. When the full meaning of the law 
breaks on one for the first time, it is in 
the nature of a shock, and one closes the 
statute book with a bang, the juxtaposi- 
tion ot sanctity and worldly wisdom is 
so startling. 
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WALTER BAKER & CO.’S 
Breakfast Cocoa 


Costs less than One Cent a cup. 
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Owing to ber knowledge of the laws 
and conditions of other countries, Miss 
Craft was enabled to make a thorough 
study of the conditions of the islands, and 
her book stands high among the many 
works upon the new republic. Through 
the house of Doxey, Miss Craft is about 
to bring out a book upon Mexico, for 
which the publishers predict as secure a 
future as ‘‘Hawaii Nei,” of which they 
haye already issued three editions. 

One of the most beautiful deeds that 
closed the last year was that of Mrs. Mary 
Hallock Foote, when she gave her illus- 
trated ‘Little Fig Tree Stories,’’ to be sold 
for the benefit of the Children’s Hospital 
of San Francisco, During the winter Mrs. 
Foote, who is particularly claimed by the 
people of the West, made her generous 
decision known to the women who con- 
duct this great charity, and they at once 
made preparations for the sale of the 
book. Many purchasers found their way 
to the busy rooms where the books were 
on sale, and the money earned by a 
woman’s gifted pen, and many women’s 
kindness and energy, brought Christmas 
happiness and future security to the 
many little sufferers of the hospital. 

Women’s pens have done much for this 
hospital, for it is owing to the work ofa 
newspaper woman, Mrs, Black, that the 
“Little Jim’ ward, famous for its sun- 
shine and cheerfulness, was added to the 
building that shelters so large a number 
of suffering little ones. Doubtless, when 
Mrs. Foote gave those charming tales to 
the children of America, she also thought 
of the welfare of those in happy homes 
as well as of those in the large Western 
hospital. Maup B. Rop@ers. 

(Additional State Correspondence on page 40.) 








To THE DEAF.—A rich lady, cured of 
her Deafness and Noises in the Head by 
Dr. Nicholson’s Artificial Ear Drums, 
gave $10,000 to his Institute, so that deaf 
people unable to procure the Ear Drums 
may have them free. Address No. 4462 D, 
The Nicholson Institute, 780 Eighth 
Avenue, New York. 

“ADVERSITY flattereth no man,’’ but 
the pains of dyspepsia turn his attention 
to Hood’s Sarsaparilla and in its use he 
finds a cure. 


WHY GO TO 
EUROPE, 


Facing the Dangers of the Ocean in Winter? 
THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC. 


“Sunset Limited,” 


OPERATING OVER 
SUNSET ROUTE, 


free from the inconveniences of high altitudes 
and of snow, will carry you 


SMOOTHLY, SAFELY, and PLEASANTLY, 


to America’s famous winter resorts 1n California. 

o— through trains, consisting of pocumns 
and dining cars, leave New York Saturdays an 
a connecting directly with the “ 
Limited ” at New Orleans. 

For full information, free illustrated pamph- 
lets, maps, and time tables, also lowest rates, 
sleeping car tickets, and baggage checked, apply 
to 
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EDWIN HAWLEY, Ass’t General Traffic Mgr. 
L. H. NUTTING, Eastern Passenger Agent. 


349 BROADWAY, (Cor. Leonard St.)) NEW 
BATTERY PLACE(Washington Bid’g.){ YORK 


E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent, 
@ State St., Boston, Mass. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


BSTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 
TELEPHONE No. 1877. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 











MEDICAL REGISTER. 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINB 


The oldest coéducational medical school 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists, 


Advanced and therough methods of instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facili- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being an- 
nually available for study. 

For catalogues and information apply to 


J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., 


Registrar, 
295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 


Twenty-seventh year opens October 5, 1899, 





Woman’s Medical College 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Fifteenth Annual Session opens Sept. 27. Four 
years’ Curriculum, Sessions seven and a half 
months. Thorough Laboratory courses in all de- 

artments. Clinical Instruction and Quizzes 


‘LARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean, North College 


Avenue and 21st Street, PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
college in New England whose Diplomas are ree- 
ognized by the Mass. Med. Society. 


Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 


Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1899. 
For further information or catalogues, address 
Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston, 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M, to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 
The Finest Trains in the West, 
BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 


RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 


D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent. 
8S. W. ECCLES, 
Gen. Traffic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 


ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
— 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 


Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896. 


This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 

















{ have been very much pleased with the book, as 
a volume of real value and interest. The transla- 
toge—sany of them of ee copecially wel woven 
songs of this singing people—-give the ar in- 
sight into their national character and life that can 
be obtained in no other =. They sing everything, 
joy an ro. love and hate alike.—-Grace Kim- 
all, M.D. 


PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 


—FOR SALE AT THE— 
"Voman’s Journal Office, Boston 
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OvAL 


Makes the food more delicious and wholesome , 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 


The North Side Women’s Club of Den- 
ver carries on a kitchen garden in con- 
nection with one of the city schools, to 


teach poor children cookery, and house- ; 


wifely arts. It also gives a monthly tea, 
the proceeds of which are used to buy 
milk for the smaller children in the same 
school. Two of the members of this club 
have been elected to the Legislature, and 
all its members can vote, But, no matter 
how many political rights women may 
have, they will always remain women, 
and will always be interested in cookery, 
and in children, 

The same thing is seen in Wyoming. 
The Woman’s Club of Laramie in its 
home department is studying child cul- 
ture, hygienic laws, and domestic science, 
while the social] science department is 
considering municipal problems. The 
general meeting held on the last Saturday 
of each month is open by invitation to 


the elderly ladies of Laramie and to the | 


young women students of the University. 


Some time ago the question of forming 
a Consumers’ League in Salt Lake City, 
Utah, came up before the Council of 
Women’s Clubs, and Mrs, Georgia Snow 
Carlton was appointed to investigate the 
existing conditions. She made a thorough 
investigation of the surroundings in the 
stores where girls and women are em- 
ployed, also in the factories of the city, 
and reported that, all in all, the state of 
things was creditable to the employers 
rather than otherwise. It will be remem- 
bered that a similar investigation by 
members of the Women’s Club in Den- 
ver showed a similar condition, Beyond 
a doubt, the ballot is good for the work- 
ing girl. 

Mrs. Carlton reported that there was 
still room for improvement. All of the 
stores are provided with chairs for the 
employees, but not one has a couch where 
a girl might recline for a few moments in 
case of illness. Only one store in the city 
is supplied with a good lunchroom, This 
one has tables and a gas stove where the 
girls may make a little tea when they 
desire. The question of holidays, also, 
was investigated by Mrs. Carlton. Some 
of the storekeepers allow each employee 
a week's vacation with pay, with the 
privilege of longer vacation, if desired, 
without compensation. Some of the 
stores give a day each week during the 
summer months to employees, but others 
do not give holidays of any kind. The 
girls and women interviewed all spoke 
well of their treatment by those in charge 
of departments, and had no complaint to 
make on that score. One thing which 
many of them did desire, however, was 
that the club women would try to bring 
about a change in the late closing hours 
on Saturday night, and Mrs. Carlton 
thought a sentiment favorable to this 
might be created by the club women 
among the consumers of the city. The 
consumers, in a large measure, were to 
blame for the late hours, and an appeal 
should be made to them to right the 
wrong. 

The club women of Salt Lake City be- 
lieve that laws should be enforced. Mrs 
Schiller, who was appointed by the 
Council of Women's Clubs to confer with 
Chief Hilton regarding a stricter enforce- 
ment of the curfew law, reported that she 
had been informed by that gentleman 
that it was being enforced as rigidly as 
was possible. Mrs, Taylor, chairman of 
the committee appointed to see that the 
cigarette law was enforced, reported that 
she had a letter from the Sheriff stating 
that if the ladies would report the name 
of any man selling cigarettes to minors, 
he would have him arrested and pun- 
ished. The better enforcement of the 
anti-expectoration law was brought up by 
Mrs. Nelden, who moved that the health 
committee of the Council of Women’s 
Clubs take up the matter. 

Mrs. Evelyn Ordway is the new presi- 
dent of the Local Council of Women of 
New Orleans. This organization is a 
federation of 108 associations of women. 
Its main purpose is to help in all move- 
ments for the betterment of the city. 

By invitation of the Norumbega Club, 
the Massachusetts State Federation will 
meet in Trinity Methodist Church, 
Charlestown, Feb. 24. In the morning 
‘“‘Proper Conditions of the Schoolroom”’ 
will be presented by Mrs. Walton; “School 
Architecture,” by Jobn Lyman Faxon; 
‘School Decoration,’’ by Walter Gilman 





Page. Discussion will follow. In the 
afternoon the subject will be ‘‘Education 
in Morals.”” Miss Margaret J. Evans, of 
Carleton College, Minnesota, will speak 
on “Moral Training,’’ and the discussion 
will be opened by Frank A. Hill, superin- 
tendent Massachusetts Board of Educa- 
tion. 

Miss Margaret J. Evans can be engaged 
to speak to a limited number of clubs 
when she comes East to attend the Massa- 
chusetts Federation meeting the last 
week in February. Her address is Carle- 
ton College, Northfield, Minn. Those 
who heard Miss Evans at the great 
Congregational Council last fall, will ap- 
preciate an opportunity to hear her again. 

The Massachusetts Federation will soon 
issue a pamphlet containing a list of 
those who, for compensation, are willing 
to lecture, read papers, give recitals, con- 
duct classes, and otherwise instruct or 
entertain women’s clubs. The pamphlet 
will be printed soon enough for the clubs 
to have the list early in the spring to help 
them in arranging their calendars for the 
coming year. It will be distributed free, 
not only to federated clubs in Massa- 
chusetts, but to other clubs in the State, 
and to the State Federations of Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, 
and Connecticut, thus reaching nearly 400 
clubs, containing over 31,000 members, 
Those who desire to be enrolled on this 
list should write to Mrs. Ida Barrett 
Adams, 218 Wilder Street, Lowell, Mass., 
chairman of this special committee. 

The principle of reciprocity, made 
prominent in club instruction during the 
past few years, has been applied in a 
simple yet desirable way by the Bright- 
helmstone Club of Arlington, Mass, This 
club has decided that ‘‘members of other 
women’s clubs, upon presentation of pro- 
per credentials, will be cordially admitted 
to any regular meeting.” F. M. A. 


> 


A CHILD'S CONSCIENCE. 


At the mass meeting of women at the 
recent great Church Congress in London, 
many points were brought out which 
would be of interest to the Mothers’ 
Congress. Mrs. Creighton, wife of the 
Bishop of London, an advocate of equal 
suffrage and a charming woman, said 
that one of the great faults of the day was 
to allow children to have their own way 
too much. It was frequently laziness that 
made a mother give in; ‘‘yet,’’ added Mrs, 
Creighton, ‘if we cannot save our chil- 
dren from temptation we can at least 
make them strong against it.’’ She 
pointed her moral with the following 
tale: ‘‘I remember,”’ she said, ‘‘hearing 
of alady who was giving a large dinner 
party, and went downstairs to see how 
the table looked just before the dinner 
hour. The room was not properly lighted, 
and she stood in the gloom. Suddenly 
she heard a pair of pattering feet coming 
downstairs, and a small child in a night- 
gown camein. It climbed up a chair and 
took down the topmost peach, and de- 
parted. The watcher stood wondering 
what to do, when she heard the steps 
again. The little one had returned, and, 
putting the peach back in its place, de- 
parted once more, remarking: ‘Sold again, 
old Devil!’ ” 





-_--- 


THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL FOR 1900. 

Among the attractions offered by the 
WomaANn’s JouRNAL for 1900 are articles by 
Mayor Jones of Toledo, Mayor Harrison 
of Chicago, Mayor Keifer of St. Paul, and 
Mayor Johnson of Denver, on the question, 
‘*What Can Women Do toward Good City 
Government?’ Other noteworthy articles 
promised are ‘‘Women Nurses in the 
Army,” by U. S. Surgeon Anita McGee; 
“Education for Housekeeping,’ by Mrs. 
Mary Hinman Abel; ‘‘The Indian Woman 
and Her Problems,’’ Miss Alice Fletcher; 
‘“‘“Memories of the Civil War,’’ Mrs. Mary 
A. Livermore; ‘The Ethics of Shopping,”’ 
John Graham Brooks; ‘‘What a Scientific 
Training May do for Women,” Mrs, Ellen 
H. Richards; ‘‘The Women of Hawaii,” 
Mrs. Henrietta L. T. Wolcott, lately from 
Honolulu; “Care of Dependent and De- 
linquent Children,’ Mrs. H. T. Rainey, 
Secretary Illinois State Board of Charities; 
‘Factory Inspection,’ Mrs. Fanny B. 
Ames; ‘Social Settlement Work at Chi- 
cago Commons,” Prof. Graham Taylor; 
“Birchbay, a Woman’s Camp for Boys,” 
Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows; ‘How Women 
First Went to Oberlin,’’ Rev. Antoinette 





L. B. Blackwell; ‘‘The Association for 
the Advancement of Women,”’ Mrs, Julia 
Ward Howe; “The New England Women’s 
Club,” Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney; and 
“Cremation,’’ by Dr. James R. Chadwick, 
president of the New England Cremation 
Society. 

Other contributors will be Mrs. Rebecca 
D. Lowe, president of the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs; Mrs. Lida Calvert 
Obenchain (author of “Sally Ann’s Expe- 
rience’”’ and other brilliant stories); Mrs. 
Cornelius Stevenson, president of the 
Civic Club of Philadelphia; Mrs, Ellen A. 
Scrymgeour, president of the Brooklyn 
Women’s Health Protective Association; 
Mrs. Helen Campbell, author of *‘Prison- 
ers of Poverty;’’ and Miss Laura Fisher, 
Superintendent of Boston Kindergartens. 
These are only a few of the good things 
the Woman’s JoURNAL will bring to its 
readers during the year 1900. Can you 
afford to be without it? 

Clara Barton calls the Woman's Jour- 
NAL “the best source of information 
upon the woman question that I know.” 
The Englishwoman's Review calls it ‘the 
best woman’s paper in the United States, 
or in the world.” Mrs, Livermore says 
“It is able, genial, and irreproachable—an 
armory of weapons to all who are battling 
for the rights of humanity.’’ Frances E, 
Willard said: ‘‘The WomAn’s JOURNAL 
has long been my outlook upon the great 
and widening world of woman’s work, 
worth, and victory. It has no peer in 
this noble office and ministry.” Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe says: ‘‘It is the most 
reliable and extensive source of informa- 
tion regarding what women are doing: 
what they can do, and what they should 
do.”’ 

The WomaAn’s JOURNAL is published 
weekly at 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
Single copies, 5 cents; three months on 
trial to new subscribers, 25 cents; first 
year on trial to new subscribers, $1.50. 
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MRS. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT. 





(Concluded from First Page.) 

almost wholly to the great expansion of 
the Association's work brought about by 
Mrs. Catt as chairman of the National 
Organization Committee. Mrs. Catt has 
lectured for equal suffrage in Alabama, 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Connecti- 
cut, North and South Dakota, Delaware, 
the District of Columbia, Georgia, Idaho, 
Illinois, Indiana, Indian Territory, lowa, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Mas- 
sachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missis- 
sippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Ne- 
vada, New Jersey, New Mexico, New 
York, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Tennessee, Utah, Vermont, 
Virginia, and Washington. During the 
last five years she has travelled more than 
fifty thousand miles, devoting her whole 
time and energy to this work, always 
without a salary, and much of the time 
paying her own expenses. 

Mrs. Catt, in addition to being a good 
organizer and eloquent speaker, has in a 
preéminent degree the gift of statesman- 
ship—the power of understanding and 
dealing wisely with political conditions, 
of laying plans on long lines, and combin- 
ing all the elements that lead to victory. 

Of late years, Mrs. Catt has been closely 
connected with almost every important 
victory that the cause has won. She 
worked in the Colorado campaign, and 
the Colorado women attribute the carry- 
ing of the amendment largely to her. 
She worked in Idaho, and all the four 
political parties put equal suffrage planks 
in their platforms, and the amendment 
carried by almost two to one. By invita- 
tion of Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick, of New 
Orleans, and other Southern ladies, she 
addressed the Louisiana Constitutional 
Convention, and it gave tax-paying women 
the right to vote upon all questions sub- 
mitted to the tax-payers. 

Mrs. Catt is not only a hard student and 
logical thinker, but, as one who knows 
her well says, ‘‘an all-around woman, a 
good housekeeper, an accomplished cook, 
an enthusiastic gardener and cultivator of 
flowers, a tasteful dressmaker and mil- 
liner; in fact, well trained in all house- 
wifely arts.”’ She is unselfish, and with- 
out the slightest taint of personal ambi- 
tion or craving for notoriety. She has 
never sought an office, but all her life 
offices have sought her and pressed them- 
selves upon her. She has nota tinge of 
the ‘‘anti-man’”’ spirit that embitters the 
speech of a few—fortunately only a small 
minority—of the suffragists. In a recent 
issue, the Tacoma Ledger says: 

Living happily with her husband ina 
handsome home at Bensonhurst, Long 
Island, Mrs. Catt keeps house independ- 
ently, and acts the part of the gracious 
hostess better than many a woman whose 
aims are all domestic. Last spring she 
found herself without a cook. She ob- 
tained an intelligent Swede, and person- 
ally taught her the art of cookery. Mrs. 
Catt is an excellent cook, and in a few 
weeks she had the Swedish girl so well 
trained that she could achieve the dishes 
so well liked by Mr. Catt without a mis- 
take—not a grain of spice lacking, nota 





Picturesque Building Lots at 


OAKHURST: 





"eee 


A Fine, Healthful Residential Neighborhood. 
(OAKHURST meaning OAK HOME, 


This is the most desirable property in the State of Massachusetts. 


It is 


only ten miles southwest of the State House, and accessible to Boston by 
electrics and steam. The Needham and Boston Street Railway Company, of 
which Mr. Hicks is President, is now laying tracks between Needham and 
the Spring Street Station of the Providence Railroad, passing through a 


bowevard built by him on this property. 


The town has every natural 


advantage and modern improvements, such as pure water, electric light, ete. 
It is on high ground, dry and healthful, very picturesque and desirable to 
build upon, being partly wooded and partly open, some level and some 


undulating, so that all tastes can be satisfied. 
buy lots and build homes at Oakhurst. 
This is not an ordinary real estate enterprise. 


We want customers who will 


We are building a 


suburban neighborhood for intelligent, refined, and progressive citizens who 
can appreciate such acommunity. This property is very carefully restricted 


in its title deeds. 


C. ATHERTON HICKS, 


CiviL ENGINEER AND LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT, 


Telephone, 870 Haymarket. 


501 Tremont Building, Boston. 

















turn of the spoon wanting. Now Mrs. 
Catt can go away secure in the knowledge 
that the cook will get the meals ready at 
the proper time, and serve them well. 
The wife of a man of means, the head of 
a happy home, the owner of as many 
elegant gowns as a woman could well 
wear, the centre of a large social circle, 
and a woman of culture, with all that is 
implied by the word, she is one of the 
new type of woman suffragists. 


Many of the old suffragists were women 
of whom all these things could truly be 
said. But in all these respects Mrs. Catt 
belongs to what always has been and 
always will be the best type of the equal 
rights woman. A. 6 B. 


——_?- a 





In the U.S. Senate, the other day, Mr 
Depew, from the committee on Interna- 
tional Expositions, favorably reported a 
joint resolution authorizing the President 
to appoint a member of the Daughters of 
the Revolution to represent this govern- 
ment at the unveiling of the statue of 
Lafayette at the Paris exposition. Mr. 
Cockrell said there was an understanding 
that no woman should represent this gov- 
ernment at the exposition, the French 
government having objected. Mr. Depew 
replied that he knew of no such restric- 
tion, but Mr. Allison said that such a re- 
striction was made. The Senate adjourned 
without acting on the resolution. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW YORK. 


BROOKLYN, JAN. 29, 1900. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Never was there a better illustration 
given of the impotence of a disfranchised 
class of citizens than was given by the 
New York Senate on Jan. 16, when it 
passed a resolution ‘‘that it is not expe- 
dient or advisable to attempt at this ses- 
sion any changes in the constitution or 
statutes relating to woman suffrage.’’ No 
State Senate in the United States would 
pass a resolution not to consider any sub- 
ject for legislation which might be sent 
by the constituents of that Senate. 

It is an object-lesson for every woman 
and every man who declares that woman 
suffrage would lessen the respect for 
women. 

Let it be said, however, to the honor of 
the State of New York, that there were 
Senators upon the floor who protested 
with indignation at such trampling upon 
the rights of the people, thus recognizing 
that women were people, and so entitled 
to the right of petition. This resolution 
was a greater wrong to a disfranchised 
class than it would have been to those 
endowed with the ballot, because it was 
aimed against their only form of redress. 

MARIANA W. CHAPMAN, 
President N. Y. W.S. A. 
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LOUISIANA. 





At the last meeting of the Era Club of 
New Orleans, Miss Kate Gordon presided. 
Mrs. Butterworth acted as_ secretary. 
Miss Jessie Stevens presented her report 
as treasurer. The parliamentary drill was 
then declared to bein order. Miss Jennie 
Gordon offered the following resolution: 

I move that the Era Club petition the city 
council to use its authority to have the dif- 
ferent railroad companies of the city give, 
where the lines are continuous, a through 
passage for one fare. 

Mrs. Fischer moved to add an amend- 
ment that the Local Council of Women 
coéperate with the City Council to bring 
about this much-desired end, and Mrs. 
Craft moved to include the Progressive 
Union. The amendments were lost, and 
the motion as presented by Miss Gordon 
was declared open for discussion. 





A spirited discussion arose, Mrs. Ord- 
way claiming that the City Council had 
no right to dictate to the railroads, and 
could do no more than ask them to reduce 
the fares. She did not deem it wise to go 
before the Council petitioning it to do 
what was not within its power. After 
much discussion the debate closed with 
the passage of a resolution that a com- 
mittee be delegated to visit the various 
corporations and urge their adoption of 
the one-round fare on continuous lines, 

The question of the National Conven- 
tion was then taken up, and the delegate 
from the Era Club was instructed to vote 
for Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt as presi- 
dent. Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick paid a 
beautiful tribute to Mrs. Catt. 

The question for discussion at the next 
meeting will be, ‘‘Are Trusts Detrimental 
to the Laboring Interests?” 








MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 
WALTHAM.—The Club held a parlor 
meeting Jan. 25th, at the home of Miss 
Abbott. The speaker was Mrs. E. N. L. 
Walton of West Newton, who read an in- 
teresting paper on ‘*Whata Woman's Club 
can do for Education.’’ In spite of the 
very stormy weather there was a good 
audience, and all enjoyed a very pleasant 
evening. This is the first of a series of 
parlor meetings to be held once a month 
during the year. 
ANNIE NOBLE-JENNISON, 
Rec. Sec. 








THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE—'"'The Bells of Hasle- 


mere’’ will be retained for the coming 
week. This play has secured a long-con- 
tinued popularity both in Enaland and 
America, and the interest is as well 
maintained to-day at the Adelphi Theatre, 
London. The performances here follow 
the version first given at the Boston 
Museum, and Stage Director J. R. Pitman 
hus duplicated his success. The members 
of the company have won distinct suc- 
cesses, and the realistic stage settings 
command the heartiest praise. 

Conan Doyle’s story, ‘‘The Firm of 
Girdlestone,’’ is to follow, and ‘‘The Pris- 
oner of Zenda,"’ followed by “Rupert of 
Hentzaii,” will also be given soon, Choco- 
late bon-bons to Monday matinee patrons 
will be continued. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women’s Club. Chipman Hall, 
Tremont Temple, Monday. Feb. 5, 300 P. M. 
Mr. J. T. Trowbridge will speak on ‘“*Walt. Whit- 
man.” 








AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building. Boston, Mass, 








The Clearance Sale 


— OF — 


.. GLOVES... 


— 


MISS M. F. FISK’S, 
144 Tremont Street, 


is from 
PERFECTLY FRESH GOODS 


and tremendous opportunities are 
given to secure 


GOOD MAKES 


at a very low figure. 





C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 207 Congress St. 
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